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Twenty-year-old French girl peels hundreds of 
<== potatoes for the Nazis, waiting her chance to 
5 get across the Channel to England and freedom 


“OTO BE IN ENGLAND...” 


By Eric Hawkins 


LONDON. — Mile. Raymonde, a twenty-year-old 
French girl, who tried unsuccessfully to escape from 
France with the British in the Dunkirk evacuation, 
told here today how she finally escaped from the 
German-occupied Channel Islands—and from peeling 
potatoes for the Nazis—to reach England this week 
after more than two years of RM, 

The girl, whose full name cannot be disclosed, is 
now a member of the Fighting French Women’s Aux- 
iliary Service. 

“I tried to get a British uniform to get away trom 
Dunkirk, but I couldn’t find one in time,” Mlle. Ray- 
monde, a pretty, -keen-eyed blonde declared. “I was 
only eighteen, but I could have been taken for a 
soldier.” 

From Dunkirk she went to Paris, worked there as a 
housemaid and then went to Tours for 2 factory job. 
Seeking to get nearer the sea, she took a job as a cook 
for the Germans in a French town on the Channel, 
but the first night there she and fifteen girls who 
accompanied her were told ‘they were to be trans- 
ferred to Jersey. Although some girls objected and 
were removed under military guard, Mlle. Raymonde 
saw freedom nearer in Jersey and went willingly. 

“We worked twelve hours a day, theoretically for 
five francs an hour, but we were seldom paid in full,” 


she said. “After a time | was sent to Guernsey, the 
other main Channel Island. There we peeled hundreds 
of potatoes a day and cooked for the German Todt 
workers, mostly engaged in war factories or on defense 
construction. There are several thousand of these work- 
ers in the islands, and we worked overtime to feed 
about 500 in our small area alone. 

“Meantime I listened in secret to the British radio 
and made friends among the. fisher folk, who are al- 
lowed a good deal of freedom by the Germans, because 
they need fish. 

“One night a fisherman agreed to take me across 
the Channel in his nine-foot sail boat. We were at 
sea for many hours and then a Royal Air Force launch 
picked us up near the English coast.” ; 

Mile. Raymonde said that the day after the Dieppe 
raid the Germans in the islands were in a panic and 
every soldier was on the alert. 

She said the morale of the Germans is low and 
many Nazi soldiers stationed in the Channel Islands 
were ordered to the Russian front. Some wept on 
leaving. _ 

Copyright, 1942, New York Herald Tribune, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of the editors. = 
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OW can the law-making machinery 
H of Congress be modérnized so that 
it can deal more effectively with 

the vast problems of a global war? 

This question soon will be faced by 
the 78th Congress,» which begins its 
first session On eee 6. 

President Roosevelt will address a 
joint session of the 78th Congress on 
January 7, the day after it convenes. 
Congressional leaders expect the Pres- 
ident’s speech to deal not only with the 
course of the war, but with the prob- 
lems of winning the ‘peace. He also 
may challenge Gongress to modernize 
its procedures in order to deal more 
efficiently with the Nation’s war and 
peace problems. 

Criticism of Congress in the past year 
has aroused interest in modernization. 
Critics of Congress have argued, for in- 
stance, that this global war requires 
unified action by our land, sea, and air 
forces. Yet Congress has separate com- 
mittees to deal with legislation affecting 
the Army and Navy. 

Public annoyance over Congress’ 
time-wasting methods was the probable 
reason for the defeat of several Con- 
gressmen in the November elections. 
Other criticism of delays on war ak 
lation brought a protest from some law 
makers that “there is a plot to get rid 
of Congress.” ; 


On Jan. 7, day after Congress convenes, President Roosevelt delivers his annual message in the House Chamber. 


The 78th Congress Gets Down fo Work 


Dissatisfaction with functioning of national 
legislature brings proposals for reforming rules 


Columnist Raymond Clapper replied 

_ that “there isn't a shred pes ae 
that people want to get rid of Congress 
or lose any of our democratic methods. 
They just want them to work... .”_He 
explained that the criticism arose from 
disappointment and impatience at the 
inability of Congress to act speedily on 
farm price control, taxation, and other 
war measures..(See Schol., October 19- 
24, 1942, p. 10: “Government by Pres- 
sure.” ) 

What can be done to modernize Con- 
gressional methods so that Congress 
can act speedily to solve war. problems? 
First, let us examine the organization 
of Congress, to see how its law-making 
machinery works. 


Government by Committees 


Every bill introduced in Congress 
(there are thousands each session) is 


referred for consideration to the proper- 


committee before the House or Senate 
votes on it. If each bill were consid- 
ered but five or ten minutes by the 
whole House or Senate, little real work 
could -be ‘accomplished. Committees 
weed out the unimportant bills. 
A House or Senate committee may 
amend a bill, report it unfavorably, re- 
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are it favorably, or kill it. Committees 
old public hearings on important bills 
‘so that people can present arguments 
for and against them. Much of Con- 
gress’ law-making is done through its 
committees, of which there are about 
47 in the House and 82 in the Senate. 

Since the House has a large mem- 
bership containing many comparatively 
“green” law-makers, the 47 House 
committees exercise great law-making 

wers. 

The “machinery” of committee. con- 
trol in the Senate is much simpler be- 
cause its-membership is smaller. Indi- 
vidual Senators have more influence 
since they usually are more experienced 
than Representatives. The Senate— 
known as the — house”—was in- 

“founding fathers” of 
1787 to check the too hasty actions of 
the “lower house.” 

Because of its freedom from the con- 
trols that limit House debates, the Sen- 


.ate is called “the greatest deliberative 


body in the world.” This freedom of 
debate is sometimes abused by small 
oups of Senators who “filibuster”— 
ill time—to prevent a vote on a bill: 
they oppose. 
A Closure rule was adopted in 1917 
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A bill is intro- 
duced in the 
House or Senate. 


to curb filibusters. It provides that 
upon a two-thirds vote of the members, 
debate on a given measure may be 
limited to one hour for each Senator. 
The Closure rule is seldom voted be- 
cause Senators dislike limiting freedom 
of debate. 


House Leadership 


,. The presiding officer of the House— 
the Speaker—is elected every two years 
by that body. He is really chosen by 
the majority party—the Democrats in 
this session. The Speaker’s power to 
control debate on the floor of the 
House and “push” bills favored by his 
party makes him a powerful leader. 

The “floor leaders” of the majority 
and minority parties in the House see 
that party orders are carried out. They 
are assisted by “whips” who bring in 
members when an important bill is up 
for a vote. During the 77th Congress, 
Sam Rayburn of Texas was Speaker; 
John McCormack of Massachusetts was 
majority leader; and Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts was minority (Re- 
publican) leader. These men are ex- 
pected to hold their jobs during the 
78th Congress. 

Committee chairmen win their posts 
by seniority—the number of years they 


- have served in Congress. Each com- 





Senator Bilbo of Mississippi fili- 
bustered against anti-poll tax bill 
in last Senate. Photo: with stack of 
reading matter he used to kill-time. 


and is sent to 
the Clerk's table 
where it is recorded 





J ond in raterred 
to the proper 
committeg. 


mittee contains members of both the 


majority and minority parties, usually 
apportioned according to their mem- 
bership in the House. 

There are three House committees 


that are one ly powerful: 

1. The Rules Committe has a life 
and death er over the e of 
bills tegen ae can ix “e Bate es 
any bill is to be consiiered, and can 
regulate debate on it. When the Rules 
Committee refuses to give a bill “the 
right of way” on the floor of the House 
the bill usually dies in committee, un- 
less 218 House members (a wera 
sign a discharge petition to bring the 
bill up for debate. 

2. The Ways and Means Cémmittee 
prepares all revenue (tax) bills, and 
considers price control legislation. 

3. The Appropriations Committee 
decides how federal money shall be 
spent. 

During wartime the House Commit- 
tees on Military and Naval Affairs also 
have important work to do. 


Senate Leaders 


No leader in the Senate has as much 
power as the Speaker of the House. 
The Vicé President, who is President of 
the Senate, can vote only in case of a 
tie. During the hotly contested sessions 


of the 77th Congress, Vice President - 


Wallace set a record by~ voting five 
times to break tie votes in the Senate. 

The majority and minority leaders 
are influential because they have party 
backing. During the 77th Congress 
Alben Barkley of Kentucky and Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon served as major- 
ity and minority leaders. They are ex- 
pected to remain in these posts during 
the 78th Congress. 

Committee chairmen and members 
are selected on the basis of seniority. 
The Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations is important because 
his committee studies all treaties with 
foreign nations. Treaties must be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate. The House has no voice in this 
matter. 

The Senate also has the sole power 
to approve or reject officials appointed 
by the President. 

We now are ready to consider sev- 
eral proposals to modernize the, law- 


making machinery of Congress. 









~~ 

1. The committee system of law- 
making should be revised during the 
war emerg . Congress now is deter- 
mined to increase its authority in the 
whole war effort, and to curb the Pres- 
ident’s growing war powers. (See “In- 
side Washington,” page 10.) Many ob- 
servers don't think Congress can in- 
crease its authority so long as it is ruled 
by about. 80 different committees, each 
going its own way independently of 
every other committee. 

Today, there are almost a dozen 
committees (House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Military and Naval Affairs, 
etc.) eacli~of which handles one or 
another phase of the war effort. 

Republican leaders favor the creation 
of a Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, which would 
give Congress a single agency to keep 
a watchful eye on war needs and prob- 
lems. There is danger, however, that 
such a committee might hamper war 
operations. A committee of the same 
name did hamper President . Lincoln 
during the War Between the States. 
President Wilson successfully opposed 
efforts to create such a committee dur- 
ing World War I. 

Instead of creatin <i Commit- 
tee, it is suggested that the Senate and 
House should combine «their Commit- 
tees on Mili and Naval Affairs for 
the duration of the war. A new Com- 
mittee on National Defense would then 
be set up in each house to handle all 
Army and Navy bills. This committee. 
wise cut down the number of appear- 
ances that military and naval men have 
to make before Congressional commit- 


tees, and help to unify Congress’ war 
program. : 

2. The system of selecting commit- 
tee chairmen by seniority should be 
changed. Critics object to giving a 
chairmanship to a man who merely hap- 
pens to have outlived his colleagues 
and has been re-elected regularly. The 
say this system has given the Sout 
more than its share of committee chair- 
men. Since there is no Republican oppo- 
sition in the South, a Sow can get 
re-elected more easily. Today, South- 
erners are chairmen of 16-of | 82 com- 
mittees of the Senate, and 21 of 47 
ee =e the House. La 

Critics seniority. system wo 
have the committee chairmen selected 
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7 or rewritten. 
up in committee, 


on merit rather than on their years of 
service. This change would not assure 
the selection of better chairmen. Each 
committee would have its own idea of 
the “merit” required for a chairman. 
But supporters believe the merit plan 
would at least be an improvement over 
the seniority system. 

3. The House should reorganize its 
present methods of ‘handling taxation 
and appropriation measures. At present, 
the Ways and Means Committee, which 
writes tax bills, works independently of 
the Be ge sep Committee, which 
controls the spending of tax money. 
Critics say these Committees should 
work together so that the men who 
write tax bills will know what is being 
done with the money the government 
spends, and vice versa. 

Under the Constitution, the House 
has sole power to originate tax bills. 
The House’s failure to improve its 
money-raising machinery has resulted 
in the Senate Finance Committee tak- 
ing over most of the House’s tax pow- 
ers. 


Curbing Filibusters 


4. A rule should be adopted to curb 
filibusters in the Senate without dras- 
tically limiting the Senate’s freedom of 
debate. During the: closing days of the 
77th — a group of Southern 
Senators filibustered successfully against 
a bill to abolish the payment of poll 
taxes as a federal voting requirement 
in eight Southern states. This bill had 
been approved by a large majority in 
the House. It was blocked in the Sen- 
ate by a minority that prevented a vote. 

An attempt to halt: the poll tax fili- 
buster by adopting the Closure rule 
failed to win the necessary two-thirds 


vote. Senator Pepper (Democrat of 
Florida) then suggested that a bare 
majority be sufficient to limit debate. 





Then represen- 
tatives -frum 
both Houses put it 
to @ final vote. 


(if _ origina 

13 introduced 7 1 
the Senate it now 
goes to the House.) 

















Then it is taken 








and discussed in 
secret session. 


And instead ot permitting each Senator 
to speak one hour on a bill, the Florida 
Senator would provide for a vote at the 
expiration of ten days. 

The New York Herald-Tribune com- 

mented that “despite the\abuse of free- 
dom of debate in the Senate . . . it is 
certainly questionable whether the pub- 
lic interest would be served by Senator 
— plan or whether the dangers 
of hasty action are greater than the 
dangers of delay... . There is a vty y 
possibility that legislation may be rail- 
roaded through both houses before 
public opinion . . . can take shape—with 
dangerous results.” 

Supporters of the Pepper proposal 
reply that ten days surely should be 
long enough to consider a bill which, 
in all probability, had been before Con- 
gress for several months before the 
Closure rule was adopted. 

/$. The requirement that treaties 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate should be changed. 
Critics of this requirement say that fail- 
ure to get a two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate kept the United States out of the 
League of Nations in 1920. They add 
that our refusal to join the League 
wrecked its chances of preventing 
World War Il. 

It is suggested that approval of all 
treaties be made possible by a majority 
in. both houses, instead of a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate, which has no ef- 
fective Closure rule to prevent a fili- 
buster by isolationists. Supporters of 
this change recall that the “founding 
fathers” of 1787 feared that the na- 
tion might become involved in Euro- 
pean alliances and wars. So they put 
the two-thirds check in the Senate vote 
on foreign treaties. Today, it is argued 
that the United States cannot ignore 
world conditions and must cooperate 
with other nations. 
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President for his sig- Congress. Two-thirds 

nature or veto. vote is required to 
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The Constitution would have to be 
amended to abolish the two-thirds rule 
over treaties. There is little chance that 
this will be done in the next year or 
two. 


Summing It Up 


Congress is anxious to silence public 
criticism by speeding up its handling 
of war measures. It also wants to in- 
crease its authority in the whole war 
effort, and to check the President’s 
growing war powers. 

Many observers believe that Con- 
gress cannot assume greater powers 
until] Congressional law-making‘ ma- 
chinery is modernized. Here are some 
of the.proposals for modernization: 


1. A Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, which 
would give Pari a a single agency 
to keep a watchful eye on war needs. 
There is a danger, however, that such 
a committee might hamper war opera- 
tions. 

Instead ot a Joint Committee, it is 
proposed that the Senate and House 
combine their committees on Military 
and Naval Affairs and set up a Com. 
mittee on National Defense in each 
house. i 

2. Committee chairmen should be se- 
lected on the basis of merit rather than 
on seniority. 

3. The House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee should work together to im 
prove the House’s money-raising ma- 
chinery. . 

4. A tule should be adopted to curb 
filibusters in the Senate without dras- 
tically limiting debate in the Senate. 

5. The requirement that treaties 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate should be changed to 
permit ratification by a simple majority 
in both houses of Congress. 


1 A bill becomes ] But if Con- 

a lew if the gress adjourns 
President holds it 10 before 10 days, the 
days. President can veto a 


bill by not signing it 
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CHART FOR BRITAIN'S FUTURE 


Beveridge plan maps a road 
to economic. security and 
freedom from want for all 
HEN the Members of Britain’s 
Parliament filed into their cham- 


bers on December 1, 1942, each 
one found on his desk a fresh copy of 


a new book, just out that day. It had . 


a formidable title: “Report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Social In- 
surance and Allied Services.” The re- 
port didn’t look very interesting. It was 
in two volumes and 300,000 words, the 
equivalent of four ordinary novels. it 
was chock full of statistics and charts 
and long columns of figures. 

Before the day was over this book 
had pushed the war right out of Lon- 
don So Mines. For this was the long- 
awaited Beveridge Report, in whose 
pages the British people hoped to find 
the chart of their future, a possible 
guide to the road toward economic se- 
curity for all. 

Before we look over their shoulders 
at this report, we ouglit to know a little 
of its background. 


Britain’s Present System 


For 45 years Britain has been build- 
ing up a system. of social security. 
Workmen’s compensation was started 
in 1897 and made general in 1906. Un- 
employment insurance was introduced 
in a few industries in 1912-and through- 
out the country.in 1920. In 1908 old- 
age pensions were started, and in 1925 
a system of contributory pensions for 
old people, widows, and orphans was 
set up. At the same time, the life insur- 
ance ‘ companies, labor unions, and 
Friendly Societies were establishing 
voluntary insurance schemes of their 
own. There is today some kind of insur- 
ance available against almost any dis- 
aster that might happen to a person. 
It is generally sqeed tisk Britain has 
one of the most advanced social se- 
curity systems in the world. 

But it has its weaknesses. Its most 
serious fault is its complexity. There are 
dozens of different organizations, some 
governmental, some private, all en- 
gaged in providing insurance. This 
means a lot of overlapping. It also 
means that some people are not cov- 
ered by any insurance scheme. Others 

“are insured against one kind of disaster 
but not another. Sometimes the pay- 
ments are not large enough. In other 
cases they do not continue for a long 
enough period. 





eal 
Sir William Beveridge’s social secu- 
rity plan aims to achieve freedom 
from want for everybody in Britain. 


The British Government was aware 
of these faults and it decided to stream- 
line the system. The Inter-Departmental 
Committee was set up in June, 1941, 
with the well-known English economist, 
Sir William Beveridge, as chairman. He 
was instructed to “survey existing na- 
tional schemes of social insurance and 
allied services, including workmen's 
compensation, and to make recommen- 
dations.” 

Sir William translated these 
dry official words into more 
human terms. His job, as he 
saw it, was to bring about, 
in Britain at least, one of the 
“four freedoms”: freedom 
from want. The Atlantic 
Charter, he said, “speaks of 
securing for all improved 
labor standards, economic ad- 
vances and social security. 
The security plan in my re- 
mag he continued, “is a plan 
or turning the last two 
words, ‘social security,’ from 
words into deeds by insuring 
that no one in Britain willing 
to work while he can is with- 
out income sufficient to meet 
at all times the essential 
needs of himself and family.” 


Eva Taylor, professor at 
London University, points 
to black spots of unem- 
ployment on map showing - 
distribution of insurance 
among British unemployed. 









Sir William rolled up his sleeves and 
went to work, He spent 17 months im 
terviewing hundreds of individuals and 
organizations and studying facts and 
figures. He had many government ex- 
perts on his committee to help with the 
dirty work. But the responsibility for 
the recommendations was entirely his 
and the report was originally written 
out in his handwriting. 


What the Beveridge Plan Proposes 


Perhaps the easiest way for us to 
understand the Bevbridge scheme will 
be to sum up its main characteristics 
and then answer questions. 

Basically, what Sir William proposes 
is that every Briton, whether Kitchdig. 
ger, banker, housewife or stenographer, 
without distinction of sex, class, age or 
income, be compelled to take out in- 
surance which will protect him against 
every need against which people insure 
themselves. 

It would cover him from the cradle 
to the grave, Maternity insurance for 
his mother would protect his birth. Fu- 
neral insurance would remove any wor- 
ries about a decent burial. In between, 
he would be protected by children’s 
allowances payable to his parents, and 
by insurance against unemployment, 
sickness or accident during his working 
patie. When he could work no longer 

e would receive a retirement pension. 

This is no something-for-nothing 
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scheme, Sir William does not think that 
Englishmen like to receive charity, even 
from their government. So he would 
have everyone contribute his mite. 
Children’s allowances would be paid 
directly from the national tr A 


Both employers and employes d° 


contribute to most of the other benefits. 
The whole organization would be run 
by a Ministry of Social Security to be 


set up in the government. 


Who, What, How ¢ 


So much for the general outline. 
Now, some questions about its details. 

Who would be insured? Duke and 
garbage collector alike would contrib- 
ute to the common pool and draw from 
it according to their need. They would 
not all get the same benefits. A store- 
keeper or farmer who ran his own busi- 
ness could not very well be insured 
against unemployment. Different age 
groups would get different kinds of 
benefits. Old men and women would 
get retirement pensions. 

Children would be taken ‘care of by 
allowances paid to their parents. (The 
reason for children’s allowances is that 
many families are in want simply be- 
cause they have more children than 
they can afford to raise.) People in 
between, the two age extremes would 
get still other benefits. 

What kinds of insurance would be 
provided? 

Medical and hospital treatment would 
be free to everyone. 

Health insurance: A married man 


with two children would receive $11.20. 


a week during an illness, in addition 
to free medical care. Under the present 
system he gets $3.60 a week for 13 
weeks, after that $1.50 a week. 

Unemployment insurance would be 
paid the same as health insurance. 
Here is a good example of how much 
more — Sir William’s scheme is 
than the present one: 

Taking the children’s allowances into 
account, an unemployed married man 
with two children would receive, under 
the Beveridge plan, $11.20 (56 shil- 
lings). a week as long as he was out of 
work, At present such a man gets $7.60 
a week for 26 weeks, after which pay- 
ments are stopped, regardless of 
whether or not he. is still unemployed. 

Retirement pensions: These would be 
paid at the same rate as health and 
employment benefits—about $8 a walk 
for a man and wife without young 
children. (The present rate is $4:) In 
order to encourage people to work as 
long as possible, Sir William recom- 
mends increasing the pension for each 
year of work after 65 for a man, and 
after 60 for a woman, which would be 
_ the official retirement ages. 

Marriage grant: A woman who had 
been contributing to the fund would 


British fighters are also interested in post-war plans. Here a Tommy 
with army in Egypt reads “Plans for a Better World,” by Marshal Smuts. 


receive about $40 for expenses if she 
got married. 

Maternity insurance: Mothers would 
receive a lump sum of $16 at the birth 
of a child, plus $7.20 a week for 13 
weeks, After that they would get chil- 
dren’s allowances ($1.50 a week for 
each child) until the child was 15. 

Workmen’s compensation: A married 
man with two children who was in- 
jured at his work would collect $11.20 
a week for 13 weeks. If his disability 
lasted longer than that, he would get a 
pension at the same rate. 

Funeral insurance: A lump sum rang- 
ing from $24 for infants to $80 for 
adults would -be paid to take care of 
burial expenses. 


How Would Contributions Be Made? 


Everybody with a job or an income 
would be expected to contribute. Dif- 
ferent groups would pay different 
amounts, depending on the benefits 
they Whatever the 


sum, covering everything, which woul 
be paid by buying a stamp and stick- 
ing it on an insurance form at regular 
intervals. The payment would amount 
to about 80 cents a week for a man, 
a little less for a woman or young per- 
son: If the insured were working for 
someone else, his employer would also 
pay about 65 cents a week. 

How would married women fare? 
Married women who do not work out- 
side their homes are always a problem 
in devising social security measures. 

are important working members 
of the community, although they do not 


could —, 
amount, it would always be a — 


receive any wage from which to make 
insurance payments. Nor do they have 
employers to contribute to the fund. 
The result is that they are usually left 
out in the cold. # 

Sir William: gets around this problem 
of the housewife by treatin Fusband 
and wife as a team, each of whom is 
necessary to keep up the earning ca- 
pacity of the man, and each of whom 
shares equally in any benefits received. 


How Much Would Be Paid? 


The figures we have given for both 
contributions and benefits are tentative: 
The amounts which would actually be 
paid would depend on the cost of living 
at the end-of the war. The two impor- 
tant points are: (1) that the benefits 
would all be the same, whether for un- 
employment, sickness or old age; (2) 
there would be a flat rate of benefit 
for a flat contribution. That rate would 
be high enough to enable the person 
receiving it to live decently without 
any other income. This would be en- 
tirely different from the American sys- 
tem, under which both contributions 
and benefits are based on the wages 
received by the insured person during 
his working period. No account is taken 
of how much he may need to live. - 

Who pays the bill? Sir William esti- 
mates that by the time his scheme is 
in full ration it will cost almost 
three and a half billion dollars a year. 

Where is the money to come from? 
Funds would be derived from three 
sources: contributions of workers, con- 
tributions of employers, and payments 
from the national treasury, which 
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WHERE THE MONEY WENT 


£63,700,000 


) 
1914 £32,000,000 


1931 £217,000,000 


£250,000,000 


£269,000,000 


£193,000,000 


1934 


£ 196,000,000 


1938 
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Chart shows percentage Britain formerly spent for social services. 


would furnish a little more than half. 
At present the Government pays out 
slightly more than a billion dollars a 
year in insurance. The Beveridge -_ 
would increase this by more than half 
a billion dollars. 

Sir William has no qualms about the 
ability of the British budget to carry 
this extra load. “The abolition of want 
before this war,” he says, “was easily 
within the economic resources of the 
community. Want was a needless scan- 
dal, due to not taking trouble to pre- 
vent it.” 


British Revolution 


Half way to Moscow? As soon as the 
report was published people began 
comparing it with the social security 
systems of other countries. It was called 
“revolutionary” and 
toward Moscow.” Sir William pooh- 
poohed these charges. His plan had 
nothing to do with either capitalism or 
communism, he said. Something like it 
would be necessary under any form of 
social organization. “The scheme pro- 
posed,” the report says, “is in some 
ways a revolution, but in more impor- 
tant ways it is a natural development 
from the past. It is a British revolu- 
tion.” Actually, though its provisions 
are more liberal than under the present 
system, there are only two completely 
new things in the plan: children’s allow- 
ances and provisions for housewives. 

In an interview Sir William pointed 
out that the United States, for example, 
has no Federal insurance against illness. 
In the United States, unemployment in- 
surance “is administered by the variouf 


“a long stride - 


states, and only the employers contrib- 
ute toward this form of insurance. His 
plan provides for payments by workers 
as well. 

The amount of insurance an Amer- 
ican worker receives, and the size of 
his old-age pension, depend on the 
amount of pay he got when he was 
working. The Beveridge plan would 
give each individual as much as he 


About Beveridge 


Bae for that boy, Beveridge,” Win- 
ston Churchill ordéred in 1909 
when, as President of the Board of 
Trade, he was trying to solve the un- 
employment prohlem. And ““that boy” 
as been sent for ever since whenever 
a British government a Saga has 
been stuck on some problem. 

Today, at 63, this white-haired, rosy- 
cheeked, clean-shaven Scotsman is 
Britain’s one-man brain trust. The na- 
tional-archives are full of reports he has 
written on all kinds of social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Sir William (he was knighted in 
1919 in recognition of his work in 
World War I) was born in Bengal, 
India, in 1879, He made a brilliant rec- 
ord at Oxford, where he studied to be 
a lawyer. He grew interested in the con- 
dition of Britain’s common man, and 
gave up the bar to live and work at 
Toynbee Hall, a famous settlement 
house in the London slums. He became 
a protege of the husband-and-wife 


\ 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
needed to live on, without regard to his 
past earnings. 

As for Russia, said Sir William, “the 
social insurance scheme of the Soviet 
Union does not raise contributions from 
insured persons at all. One of the fun- 
deaeutat things. about my plan is that 
you have a large contribution from the 
insured rson.” Russian payments, 
like those in the United States, are on 
the basis of past wages. 

What does Britain think of the plan? 
We can’t tell about that for certain un: 
til after it has been thoroughly de- 
bated in Parliament and outside. There 
is every indication that the British peo- 
ple as a whole approve of the plan 
and would like to see it made law. The 
Gallup poll has shown that. So has the 
comment of the newspapers which, 
almost without exception, have praised 
it. 

In spite of this warm reception by the 
public, it is expected that when the 
Beveridge plan comes before Parlia- 
ment this month it will touch off one 
of the most heated debates since the 
war began. . 

Some industrialists op it be- 
cause of the cost. (Others call it “cheap 
insurance against a red revolution.”) 
The British Medical Association will 
fight any form of socialized medicine. 
And there are at least 40 directors of 
insurance companies in Parliament who 
will put up a bitter battle against it, 
for it woukd practically put out 
of business. In fact Sir William pro- 
poses that they be bought out by the 
Government. 


l wn 
Britain’s One-Man Brain Trust 


team of Socialist economists, Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb. The Webbs 
brought him to Winston Churchill's 
attention. . 

He did a brilliant job in Lloyd 
George’s ag i of Munitions during 
World War I. After the war, Beveridge 
became director of the London School 
of Economics:-From there he went to 
Oxford as Master of University College. 

The thing about Sir Willi that 
most impresses people is his vigor. 
Outspoken against every form of in- 
efficiency or injustice, he has made 
many enemies. But his keen sense of 
humor has brought him a host of 
friends. er iY 

Everyone in En at 
Sir William was a Garied Pathol 
(He once wrote a book called An An- 
thology of Thoughts on Women.) A 
ae weeks after. his report was 
published he married his Scot- 
tish friend and World War I secretary, 
Mrs. Janet Mair, 
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THE BELLS OF OLD ENGLAND 


by Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Now lecturing at Cambridge University, England 


HE German defeat at El Agheila 
] = the Allied successes in North 

Africa mark the turning of the tide 
for the United Nations, But even earlier 
the British knew that the enemy’s cam- 
paign in North Africa was doomed. On 
the Sunday of the British victory at El 
Alamein, the church bells rang all over 
England. 

Since Dunkirk they had been silent, 
for the ringing of the bells was to be 
the signal of invasion. Now, with Allied 
planes ruling the channel, the German 
army spread over all Europe, that threat 
seems more remote, The government 
decreed that in celebration of the great 
victory of the Eighth Army, in North 
Africa, the bells might once more ring. 
And all through the morning from the 
great cathedrals and from the little 
country churches, they pealed out the 
glad tidings of victory. 

Mirror of English Character 

That Sunday, I went to the services 
at the King’s College chapel—the most 
significant of the college chapels in 
Cambridge and, in the opinion of some, 
the most beautiful building in all Eng- 
land. Here was peace and tranquillity, 
yet the war too was present. It was 
present not only in the hundreds of 
uniformed men—the khaki of the home 
guards, the gray-blue of the RAF, the 
miscellaneous uniforms of the other 
services, American and Polish soldiers, 
among them. It was present, too, in the 
chapel itself. The splendid stained-glass 
windows have been removed for the 
duration of the war, and the windows 
were boarded up; many statues and 
other works of art, too, have been put 
away for safe-keeping. 

As the organ filled the vast chapel 
with its Te Deum, the choir bo filed 
in, clad in searlet robes and with white 
surplices. Gradually the whole of the 
choir was filled up and the services— 
music and prayer—began. And all 
through the ‘services the bells of Great 
St. Ma y’s, across the street, rang, their 
hard masculine notes blending not in- 
barmoniously with the organ and the 
voices of the choir and of the congrega- 


tion. 


In itself this is but a episode. But 
as an illumination of English character 
it justifies, perhaps, some consideration. 
For here, in the very physical setting of 
this ceremony, in its dignity, its beauty, 


in 
Engl pegs _ color, is much of 


The chapel itself, with its lavish 
beauty and stateliness, arrests our atten- 
tion. The English are not a profoundly 
religious people, but they rabably pos- 
sess more beautiful churches than are 
to be found in any other similar area in 
the world. They are not, I think it fair 
to say, an aesthetic ple, yet the 
have lavished upon their churches all 
that art could perform or wealth com- 
mand. King’s chapel \was originally a 
royal _benefaction; but it is supported 
now, as are thousands of churches 
throughout the Kingdom, by private 
funds. The Church here is established, 
but religion is as free as in the United 
States. To the English mind there is 
nothing incompatible in an established 
church and complete religious freedom 
and a: 

The English are reticent and unpre- 
tentious, yet in their churches, ps in 
this ceremony especially, is revealed 
that genius for the dramatic which they 
have above other people. This combina- 
tion of reticence and the dramatic is a 
curious thing, yet who that has studied 
English dramatic literature or listened 


_ to Winston Churchill can doubt it? The 


English are, too, a quiet people, gentle, 
unostentatious, given to understatement, 
yet with this goes a sense of power and 
might; strength and energy. 

The English distrust any gestures, 
any showmanship, any public display of 
sentiment, yet here, in the ceremony 


and in the ringing of the bells, was the 
perfect gesture, appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and here, too, in all the ritual of 
the services, was romance and senti- 
ment. And there was sentiment, too, in 
the congregation, no doubt of that, for 
few of those present had not some son 
or brother in the armed services, and 
already the list of those who have died: 
in this war is tragically long. 


Milestone te Victory 


Nowhere was there any display of 
enthusiasm. But it was characteristic 
that the government should have chosen 
a Sunday and the ringing of the bells 
to celebrate victory. 

There. is Parte satisfaction in vic- 
tory, but general feeling, too, that this 
is a victory, not the victory. A people 
who went through the dreadful f sof 
Dunkirk, when the country was but 
ee and who stood up under the 
prolonged blitz of the summer and fall 
of 19404one house in every five dam- 
aged by bombs—are not to be swept 
away from their moorings by a single 
battle or a campaign. 

Meantime here was something good, 
and they indulged themselves in listen- 
ing to their church bells. Now the bells 
are silent once more—invasion is still a 
possibility, though a dwindling one. In 
time they will ring out again, in time 
they will ring, every Sunday, their fa- 
miliar tunes. 





. British Combine 


Members of the Venerable Association of Bell Ringers ring peals on the 
bells of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, to celebrate North African victory. 
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N THE threshold of a new year, 
Washington turns with interest to 
examine what the new Congress, 
elected in November and convening on 
January 6, plans to do. 

The new Congress will prove to be 
a very different kind of Congress from 
any we have had in the past ten years. 
As the November election results d¥fe 
analyzed, it becomes clear that a Re- 
publican groundswell has begun, and 
it is moving steadily toward the presi- 
dential election of 1944. 

It is a truism of American politics 
that the voters do not vote for candi- 
dates or issues as much as they vote 
against them. Aften ten years of fairly 
sweeping New Deal control of Wash- 
ington, the voters are getting restless. 
They seem to want a change. If previ- 
ous overturns of the party in power 
offer any clue, we are in for another 
swing of the pendulum in 1944. It hap- 
pened this way in 1932, in 1920 and 
in 1912. 


Conservative Coalition. 


We shall probably see a conservative 
coalition controlling the House on 
major issues during this sessipn and, 
with lesser strength, dominating the 
Senate. As the 78th Congress convenes, 
its membership is made up as follows: 
In the House, the Democrats hold 222 
seats, the Republicans 208, Farmer 
Labor 1, Progressives 2, American La- 
bor 1. There is one vacant seat. 

In the Senate the Democrats have 
67, the Republicans 38, and there is 
one Progressive. 

The way the coalition will gain con- 
trol will be by the Republicans uniting 
with those Southern Democrats who on 
most issues represent viewpoints more 
akin to those of the Republicans than 
to those of the New Dealers. It is a 
- phenomenon of our national legislature 
that a Virginia Democrat and a Ver- 
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WASHINGTON 
CONGRESS SWINGS TO THE RIGHT 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


mont Republican have a great deal in 
common in their general approach to 
economic issues. 

This is modified whenever a strictly 
local situation arises, but by and large 
it will work out that way in the new 
Congress. Senator Byrd of Virginia, 
who heads the ages group on Capi- 
tol Hill, is not very different, in his P- 
gs to spending policies, from the 
ate President Calvin Coolidge, a New 
England Yankee. 

The coalition is not influenced so 
much by events here in ger. og 
It really springs from a belief, rig t or 
wrong, of these Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, that the voters are moving toward 
the Right. In 1933 and the years that 
followed, it would have been political 
suicide for these same men to oppose 
some of the legislation which they will 
now try to repeal or restrict by amend- 
ments. - 


Congress and Post-War Plans 


The. war will dominate the scene, 
but already Washington is thinking in 
terms of the post-war period. Thé major 
question, therefore, to 











posed before this Congress 
and before the American 
people, will be what role 
America is to play in the 





peace. 

Isolationism as a label 
is in bad odor. But the 
: basic principle of a “re- 
turn to normalcy” is once 
more stirring. Are we will- 
ing as a -people to con- 
tinue and even increase 
our domestic sacrifices to 
help a bruised and 
stricken world? Or, are 
"we going to say that for 
the second time in twenty- 
five years we have poured 
out our blood and money 
to help win a war not of 














More Power for a Hard Pull 


fruits of which we have 


no selfish concern? In one form or an- 
other, this is the real issue that will 
take shape in this Congress. 

William P. Witherow, retiring pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said a few weeks ago: 
“I am not making guns or tanks to win 
a poor revolution.” . . . I am not. 
fighting for a quart of milk for every 
Hottentot, or for a TVA on the Dan- 
ube.” 

About the same time, Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle, bog for the Admin- 
istration, asked, “Is the sentiment of 
the public really moved by the vision 
of a better world or is it merely dis- 
turbed by anxiety about mcs taxa- 
tion and the threat of unemployment 
after the war? Do the of our 
land fight only to win the war and have 
it over—or to use the war for great 
and democratic ends?” 


Curbing the President's Powers 


In the closing days of the old Con- 
gress, there was clearly evident a trend 
in sentiment toward refusing to give 
President Roosevelt any more “blank 
checks” for unrestricted executive © 
power. 

There is considerable feeling in Con- 
gress about the Administration's alleged 
misuse of previously granted powers, 
notably in connettion with the price 
and wage control bill. For instance, Mr. 
Roosevelt is criticized for what some 
call his “high-handed” procedure in 
placing a ceiling of $25,000 on net sala- 
ries, Congress had twice refused 
to pass a law calling for such a curb. 

Determined attacks will be made on 
such New Deal agencies as the National 
Labor Relations Board and perhaps on 
the War Labor Board. Even if the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act 
is not repealed, the trend is definitely in 
the direction cc testrictin p Bee sweep- 
in ers which, first in the depression 
win gg teak in ‘the war-production 
period, were given to the New Deal. 

Thus 1943 looks like the end of the 
road for government by executive or- 
der. Congress will scrutinize every 
measure requested by the Administra- 
tion with a suspicious eye. 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA. 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


JAMES MONROE (1758-1831) 


His Doctrine Has Become the Foundation of Our "Good Neighbor” Policy 


AMES MONROE was. the 
fourth Virginian out of the 
first five Presidents of the U. S. 
Before his election in 1817, 
Monroe served in the Army, 
‘was a Congressman, U..S. Sen- 
ator, diplomat .in Europe, and 
Secretary of State and War 
under President Madison. 
The Monroe Doctrine upheld 
the independence of Spain's 
former colonies in South Amer- 


ica, and warned Europe’s rulers 
to keep hands off the New 


‘World. 


For 100 years the U. S. alone 
enforced the Doctrine. Some- 
times proud South American 
nations objected.. Since 1928 
we have changed the Doctrine 
from a one-sided affair to an 
agreement by which all New 
World republics pledge to de- 
fend one another. 





IN 1822, THE RULERS OF EUROPE, WHO FEARED 
THE RISE OF GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, PLANNED 
TO HELP THE KING OF SPAIN RECONQUER HIS REGEL-| — 
LIOUS COLONIES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY THE THREATS AGAINST THE 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, AND 
BY RUSSIA'S EFFORTS TO START SETTLE-. 
MENTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST, PRESIDENT 
MONROE CONSULTED SECRETARY OF STATE 


| JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION WAS_ 
KNOWN AS THE *ERA OF GOOD FEEL- 
ING,” AND. HE WAS RE- ELECTED 
ALMOST UNANIMOUSLY IN 1820 WIN- 
NING ALL BUT ONE ELECTORAL VOTE, 





ENTLEM EA INGT MONROE } 
yotN “ HONOROF * 











. FOREIGN MINISTER CANNING OF BRITAIN OPPOSED 


E PLANS OF RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND FRANCE, 
AND SOUGHT THE AID OF RICHARD RUSH, US MINISTER 
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# iW A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON DECEMBER 2, 1823, MONROE 
ANNOUNCED THE COCTRINE THAT BEARS HIS NAME. HIS STATE- 
MENT OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY WAS POPULAR IN 
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Air Fight for Africa 


Before Allied and Axis ground forces 
could go into action, control of the air 
over Africa had to be decided. The land 
armies had been stalled since late No- 
vember while Lightnings and Spitfires 
battled it out over their heads with 
Messerschmitts and Focke-Wulfs. 

Axis air fields were much nearer the 
scene of action than were Allied 
bases. This gave the Germans an ad- 
vantage. The Allies have been geet | 
up emergency advanced bases an 
rushing in more and more planes. They 
were slowly winning air superiority. 

Meanwhile, the British Eighth Army 
in Libya had driven the Germans back 
from their defensive position at El 
Agheila and was pushing toward Tri- 


poli. 


Italian Targets 


Winston Churchill promised Italy a 
“prolonged, scientific and shattering air 
attack.” The Italians were getting what 
they were promised. While winter 
weather made heavy bomber raids on 
Germany difficult, British and United 
States flyers turned their attention to 
the other end of the Axis. First the 
great industrial cities of northern Italy, 
Milan, Turin and Genoa, were pounded. 
About 30 per cent of Italy’s war indus- 
try was badly damaged. 

Then the raiders turned to southern 
Italy. Liberator bombers of the U.S. 
Army Ninth Air Force pounded the 
port of Naples, in the first American at- 
tack on the Italian mainland. 








{My THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


New Guinea Cleanup 


There has been little land fighting in 
the Solomons lately. Most of the action 
has been in the air. American planes 
were hammering away.at a new Japan- 
ese air field on New Georgia Island. The 
new Japanese field is a base from which 
Guadalcanal might be attacked. It was 
built to take the place of the field which 
the Marines captured on Guadalcanal. 

There has been bitter fighting on 
New Guinea, the other Japanese out- 
post in the South Pacific. While Ameri- 
can bombers broke up attempts to land 
Japanese reinforcements, United States 
and Australian land troops were slowly 
but steadily mopping up Japanese posi- 
tions on the soaks rim of the island. 
Allied tactics were to divide the Japan- 
ese into little isolated kets, cut them 
off from supplies and reinforcements, 
then reduce 0 concentrations one by 
one. 

The Japanese had established a beach 
head about 15 miles long which in- 
cluded the tiny villages of Gona, Buna 
and Buna Mission. Gona and Buna had 
already been captured, and the Yanks 
and Aussies were closing in on Buna_ 
Mission. When this area is cleaned up, 
the Allies will probably move against 
the stronger Japanese base at Salamaua, 
140 miles up the coast from Buna. 























° ° Marshal Rommel’s battered desert troops 
Axis Still Retreats tnicadting daoet adh Libya frame E] Agheila, 


Map by H. ©. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
were 


pussed by British fighter-bombers, tanks, and motorized infantry. 





Darlan Reveals Stand 


French cooperation in North Africa 
has been a big factor in Allied suc- 
cesses. That fact, in the opinion of our 
Government, justified thé’deal we made 
with Admiral Darlan. It saved thousands 
of American lives. It brought French 
West Africa, and the French warships 
in Dakar, over to the Allied side. 

Even those who defend our dealings 
with the former man of Vichy wondered 
whether Darlan would use American 
and British friendship to entrench him- 
self in power in France after the war. 

Darlan has replied to those criticisms. 
“I seek no . . . support for my personal 
ambitions,” he per “My sole 0 tea is 
to save French Africa, help free France, 
and then retire to private life with the 
hope that future leaders of France may 
be selected by the French people them- 
selves and by on one else. 


* a 


Hitler Swaps Horses 


When, a commander in chief begins 
to shuffle his generals around it may be 
a sign that his armies are in trouble. 
That may have been one reason for the 
removal of Col. Gen. Franz Halder, for 
four years Chief of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. Hitler was known to be furi- 
ous at Halder’s failure to take Stalin- 
grad. There may be another reason. 

Halder was a brilliant soldier, but- he 
was not-interested in politics. His suc- 
cessor, 47-year-old Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, 
was also an able soldier. But he was a 
great friend of Gestapo Chief Himmler 
and was a Nazi yes-man. Several other 
Nazis had recently been appointed to 
high military and civilian posts. Ob- 
servers think Hitler may be preparing 
for possible trouble at home. hen if his 
armies were defeated, key posts would 
be filled with men whom he could trust. 


Burma Drive Opens 


Genera: Wavell’s British-Indian army 
began an invasion of Burma. Moving 
slowly through swamp and jungle coun- 
try, the troops advanced southward to- 
ward Akyab, on the Bay of Bengal. The 
invasion was timed to relieve pres- 
sure of a Japanes> thrust info Yunnan 
province in south China. Burma’s re- 
conquest would open the Burma Road, 
and enable the Allies to build up bases 
in China from which Japan could be 
bombed. 
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Manpower Dictator 


President Roosevelt has acted to un- 
scramble the manpower mix-up by 
making Paul V. McNutt manpower dic- 
tator. McNutt’s authority be enor- 
mous. Subject only to the President’s 
approval, he can remove any man (or 
woman) from his job in civilian indus- 
try and order him to work in a war in- 
dustry. The President has also ordered 
that hereafter all war labor be recruited 
and hired through the United States 
Employment Service. 

The manpower dictator has been put 
in charge of Selective Service, too, so 
that he can control the flow of men into 
the armed-forces as well as into indus- 
try. Voluntary enlistments in the Army 
and Navy will be stopped to prevent 
the loss of essential workers from war 
plants. The drafting of men 38 and 
older has. been suspended. 


Food Czar Appointed 


The food supply is almost as critical 
a wartime problem as manpower. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard has been chosen by the President to 
tackle this job.. As National Food Ad- 
ministrator, Wickard will have full 


power over production, processing and 
distribution of food, including ration- 
ing. He will determine “military, other 
governmental, civilian and foreign re- 
quirements for food,” and will re- 
sponsible for seeing that they are filled. 





Nearly 40 years of work in Congress 
ended for Senator Norris with de- 
feat in last election. His final act was 
to remove name from office door. 





‘worked out. 








77th Congress Ends 


No Congress has had as big a job as 
the 77th, which ended with the old 
year. Nor has any Congress ever served 
as long. Its first session began on Jan- 
uary 3, 1941, and it took only a two- 
day weekend: between its first and sec- 
ond sessions. This added up to a rec- 
ord total of more than 700 days. 

The 77th Congress served during the 
last months of our tottering neutrality. 
It declared war on the Axis, and it built 
the eeeiative framework for our war 
effort. It appropriated more money 
than any other Congress before it (a 
a total of $207: 926,365,314.09). 

aT the largest revenue act on rec- 

increasing taxes $9 billion a year. 

It was a much criticized Congress. 
Some people charged that it was just a 
rubber stamp for the Administration. 
Others thought it was obstructing the 
President’s war efforts. On the whole it 
cooperated closely with the President 
on war measures. On only two im 
tant issues did it balk. It refuse 
pass anti-inflation legislation iter 

iving special protection to farm prices. 
And it failed to accept several tax 
recommendations by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Republicans and Democrats are more 
evenly divided in the new legislature. 
The President’s recommendations may 
not have such smooth sailing as in the 
77th Congress, with its high New Deal 


majority. . 
Henderson Quits 


As McNutt and Wickard moved u 
into important new jobs in the war i 
fort, another big man in Washington 
moved out. This was Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson, who resigned be- 
cause of ill health. It was true that 
Henderson was ill, but that was not the 
whole story. 


Many Congressmen have been an- 


noyed by what they called “Henderson 
arrogance and blustering.” Some sec- 
tions of the public have been dissatis- 
fied with the i Henderson’s policies 

Congressmen got 
back at him the only way they could. 
They refused to vote large enough ap- 
propriations for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. These difficulties between 
Henderson and Congress were delaying 
the emai program. Somebody 
had to go 





GoP Chooses Spangler 


Harrison E. Spangler, 63-year-old 
Iowa lawyer, has been elected chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in place of Congressman Joe 
Martin, Jr., who resigned. Spangler was 
chosen after a bitter fight between 
Wendell Willkie and Midwestern back- 
ers of the isolationist Warren W. 
Schroeder of Illinois. Willkie demanded 
that the committee choose a chairman 
with an international point of view. 


Monfgomery Ward 


Twice the big mail-order house of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has resisted 
orders from the War Labcr Board to 
include maintenance of membership (a 
form of closed shop) in its new con- 
tract with the CIO’s Warehouse and 
Retail Employes’ Union. The company 
held that the WLB had no legal or con- 
stitutional right to give such an order, 
that it had been set up to deal only 
with wage questions. The first time, 
the company gave in when President 
Roosevelt, as commander in chief in 
time of war, backed up the WLB. But 
it added a paragraph to the contract 
stating that it was being signed “under 
duress.” The union objected. The Pres- 
ident stepped in and ordered the com- 
pany to sign without the qualification. 


Liberal Education Out 


The old-style liberal college educa- 
tion is out for the duration. From 200 
to 300 colleges and universities are 
going to be taken over by the Army and 
Navy. Their facilities will be used to 
train men in the armed forces for spe- 
cialized technical jobs. (See page 27.) 





Press Assn. 


Records of 77th Congress, filling 32 
volumes, are examined by Senate 
minority leader Charles McNary 





(left) and majority leader Barkley. 
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© Liberal Forces Sweep 
Uruguayan Election 


LL the battles in this war are not 
being fought with guns. There are 
political warfronts as well as military. 
The recent presidential election in Uru- 
guay was a battle on the political war- 
front. It ended in victory for democracy 
and the United Nations. President-elect 
Juan José Amezaga and Vice President- 
elect Alberto Guani are two of South 
America’s outstanding democratic lead- 
ers. 
There were about ten candidates for 
the Presidency. Only two were impor- 
tant. Amezaga was one; the other was 
Luis Alberto de Herrera. Amezaga won 
by a vote of more than two to one. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Amezaga was the candidate of the 
Colorado (Red) party, to which Presi- 
dent Alfredo Baldomir also belongs. 
This is Uruguay’s liberal party. It sup- 
ports democracy at home and all-out co- 
operation with the United States and 
the United Nations in foreign affairs. 

Herrera is leader of the Blanco 
(White) or conservative party. He is 
violently opposed to cooperation with 
the United States and is sympathetic 
to the Axis. He visited Europe sev- 
eral years ago and was received cor- 
dially by Hitler and Mussolini. 





Published every-other-week 


The liberal Colorados won not only 
the Presidency. They also elected a 
large majority of the members of Uru- 
guay’s Congress as well as local offi- 
cials, The constitutional reforms which 
they were pushing carried the country. 


Uruguay’s Curious Constitution 


The purpose of these reforms was 
to make it possible for the democratic 
Uruguayans, who are in a great ma- 
jority, to control their own government. 
This was impossible under the curious 
constitution which had been set up in 
Uruguay in 1933 as the result of a 
political compromise. Although the 
Blancos usually cast only about one- 
sixth of the total vote, this constitution 
provided that they should receive au- 
tomatically half the seats in the Senate 
and three places in the President’s Cab- 
inet. This illogical arrangement made 
it possible for the Blancos to block 
every move President Baldomir made 
to cooperate with the United States. 


Scrappy Little Uruguay 


Last February the situation became 
so bad that Baldomir ousted the Con- 
gress and governed for eight months 
through a State Council which the ap- 
pointed himself. He also postponed the 
national election, which was scheduled 
for March. Although this was a dicta- 
torial act, it was done for a democratic 
purpose. Under the old system the will 
of the people was being thwarted. 

Uruguay is one of the tiniest of the 
Latin American republics. It is only a 
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little larger than the state of Missouri. 
It covers 72,000 square miles and has 
2,200,000 inhabitants. The little coun- 
try is strategically important because it 
controls the entrance to the Plata 
River, one of the gateways to South 
America. 

In determination and courage, Uru- 
guay is second to none. H M. 
Clark of the New York Herald Tribune 
tells of yisiting a cafe in Montevideo 
which has~on it a sign saying: “La 
Entrada de Nazis es_ Indeseable” 
(Nazis not wanted). 


“Nazis Not Wanted” 


This little South American democracy 
hel to give Hitler one of his first 
defeats. The German pocket battleshi 
Admiral Graf Spee, battered by British 
cruisers, sought refuge in neutral Mon- 
tevideo harbor: in December, 1939. 
Hitler demanded that the ship be al- 
lowed to remain there until it was com- 
pletely repaired. Uruguay, whose whole 
Navy amounted to only 4,000 tons, 
told the Graf Spee to get out and get 
out quick. The British were waiting 
outside the harbor and the Nazi cap- 
tain scuttled his ship rather than steam 
out and face them. The Graf Spee lies 
today in the mud of Montevideo har- 
bor, a monument to Uruguayan cour- 
age. 

oThat was not the only time that 
Uruguay defied Hitler. In 1940 the gov- 
ernment discovered evidence of a fan- 
tastic Nazi plot to take over the coun- 
and make it an agricultural colonv 
of the Reich. In spite of German threats, 
there was a thorough housecleaning of 
fifth columnists and Nazi agents. 


Land of Social Progress 


Uruguay has also cooperated in every 
way possible with the United States. It 
was, for example, the first Latin Amer- 
ican nation to grant a non-belligerent 
status to the United States. This made 
it possible for United States_warships to 
use Uruguayan harbors although the 
United States was at war. This privilege 
was later given to all the American 
nations that were at war with the Axis. 
Great Britain and “other nations con- 
tributing to the defense of the interests 
of this hemisphere” received non-bellig- 
erent rights last February. 

Uruguay’s devotion to the cause of 


. democracy in international affairs is 


matched by its progressiveness in do- 


Montevideo, Uruguay’s strategically 
situated capital, controls defense 
of the South Atlantic. Air and naval 
bases will be constructed near city. 
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mestic political and economic matters. 
It has been called the “social labora- 
tory of the Americas” because of the 
number of social security measures 
which were adopted there before the 
larger and richer countries got around 
to them. 

Uruguay, for example, has had old- 
age pensions since 1919. The eight-hour 
day has been legatin Uruguay four 
years longer than in the United States. 
The Uruguayan constitution provides 
for child welfare, state care for mothers, 
minimum wages, compulsory vacations 
with pay and free medical care. Uru- 
guay is the only country in the world 
which sets minimum wages for farm 
workers. 

Under Uruguay’s constitution, voting 
is free and compulsory. Uruguay has a 
higher percentage of literacy than any 
other country in South America. Ele- 
mentary education has been free and 
compulsory since 1877. : 

Until recently, Uruguay had virtually 
no army. For about thirty years, the 
country’s military expenditures had 
been confined to police duty and shore 
patrol. Uruguay was the only Latin 
American country that did not have mil- 
itary conscription. In 1942, immediately 
after the Fifth Column scare, a bill 
providing for military training was 
passed. The law, however, excluded 
conscription. 


Government Ownership 


The Government of Uruguay owns 
and runs many business-monopolies in 
such fields as banking, insurance, tele- 
phone communication, electric power 
and light, water power, river transport, 
harbor works, cement and — alcohol 
manufacture, and fisheries. Many of the 
finest hotels and casinos in the beautiful 
capital city of Montevideo are owned 
by the ee Hapa eat) 

The le of Uruguay live large 
by fanaa, About cnedourth of Othe 
land: is devoted to raising such crops as 
wheat, corn, oats, barley and flax. The 
rest is used for grazing. Eighty-five per 
cent of Uruguay’s exports are animal 
products. One-fifth of the country’s 


workers are employed in the frigorificos . 


or packing plants, which process 4,000 
cattle and 7,000 sheep a day. 

Ninety per cent of the.people of Uru- 
guay are of European origin, about a 
third of Uruguay’s population is of Ital- 
lan extraction, 


Julian Soler, one of Mexico's: lead- 
ing actors, portrays Simon Bolivar 
in Mexican film based on The life 
of South America’s great Liberator. 
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© Mexican Movies 
- Challenge Hollywood 


_ Time was (and not long ago) when 
most of the movies shown in Latin 
America came from Hollywood. Hedy 
Lamarr and Clark Gable, Ginger Rogers 
and Cary Grant were as familiar to our 
neighbors in the south as they are to us. 
Now Hollywood is getting some stiff 
competition. It comes from Mexico, 
where a large new film industry is 
mushrooming. 

Mexico’s movie boom began toward 
the end of 1936, when the first Mexi- 


can-made box office hit appeared; a- 


comedy featuring Tito Guizar, with 
“Alla en el Rancho Grande” as its theme 
song. This opened the flood gates. Fifty- 
three pictures were made in Mexico in 
1937, and by 1942 productions from 
Mexican studios were flooding Latin 
America. 

Mexican pictures have two great ad- 
vantages over the Hollywood variety in 
Latin America. They are made from the 
Latin American point of view, and their 
stars are not only lovely to look at, they 
speak Spanish. 

Mexico is building up its own stars, 
many of whom, so far, have been stage 
actors. Julian, Domingo and Fernando 
Soler, the Mexican Barrymore family, 
were well-known on the stage before 
they went into pictures. So was the 
dark-eyed beauty, Isabella Corona, who 
has been compared with Bette Davis for 
the dramatic quality of her acting. 

There used to be a shortage of money 
for making pictures in Mexico. This 
=" was solved when the Banco 

inematografico was formed with a cap- 
ital of 2 million pesos to finance the 
movie makers. 
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© South America Helps 
Tan Our Hides 


In peace or war, leather is an im- 
portant product. But leather is some- 
thing more than the skin of an animal. | 
The skin must be tanned to stop de- 
composition, to give the hides greater 
strength, pliability and toughness, and | 
to make, them waterproof. There are 
several ways of tanning hides. The tan- 
bark process is the one most ae td 
used, This involves treating the hides 
with a solution made from certain kinds 
of bark or tree trunks which contain 
tannin. One of the most important of 
these trees is the South American que- 
bracho. 

The quebracho colorado or red que- 
bracho, which is the variety used for 
tanning, is found chiefly in Argentina 
and Paraguay. Quebracho is a very hard . 
wood, The word itself is derived from 
the Spanish verb québrar, “to break,” 
and hacha, “an axe”—axe-breaker. 

Logging of quebracho wood is done 
by large contractors who hire their own 
Indian axemen. The axemen, who are 
paid by the ton, build simple shelters 
and, with their families, live where they 
work. : 

The trees are cut down and stripped 
of bark and sapwood, leaving only the 
clear, tannin-carrying redwood. The logs 
are then dragged to the nearest rengore 
road where wagons drawn by oxen pic 
them up and carry them to the railroad. 
They are taken by train to the extract 
plants where modern machinery is used 
to remove the extract. After being pre- 
pared in vats and boilers, the que- 
bracho extract is pressed into sacks for 
drying and is shipped to market. 


Courtesy Inter-American Monthiy 






























A Page of Tips and Tesfs 
for Social Studies Students 


YOU? 


V. PAN AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct word or phrase. 
1. Uruguay’s president-elect is: (a) Amezaga; (b) Baldomir; 
(c) Herrera. ; p 
2. Me liberal party is the: (.) Blanco; (b) Colorado; 
(c) Gaucho. . ? 
8. Politically Uruguay im general is: (a) liberal; (b) com- 
conservative. 


munistic; (c) 
ple are mostly: (a) pro-Nazi; (b) pro-United 


4. Uruguay's 
Nations; (c) indifferent. 
5. For the most part Uruguay's le are descended from 
(a) Indians; (b) Europeans; (c) a combination of both. 
VI. ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE PLAN 
Circle the letter T if the statement is true or the letter F 
if it is false. 


1. T F Both Army and Navy have set up plans to use 
many colleges for training. 

2.T F These plans are for officer-training only. 

8. T F College students now in the enlisted reserve may 
be chosen to continue study of certain technical subjects. 

4.T F Unenlisted high school graduates be admitted 
into the Army’s Specialized Training Program. 

5. T F Only enlisted- high school graduates will be ad- 


mitted into the Navy’s college training program. 
6. T F Army courses will be general as well as technical. 
7. T F Navy courses will be general as well as technical: 


‘vw THE TASK FORCE 


TAXES AND YOU a 
Americans are getting set to pay their biggest income tax 
bill in history. One way you can help your parents. to pay 
their tax bill is by being sure that they understand the new 
tax law. Reread the articles in Scholastic for October 5-10, 
pp. 10-11 and for November 9-14, 1942, pp. 10-11 and 
list: (a) who has to pay taxes; (b) when 1942 taxes must 
be paid; (c) how exemptions and allowances differ from 
previous years; (d) how surtaxes are figured; (e) how the 
Victory tax is paid; (f) where and when taxpayers can get 
assistance in filling out-returns. Show these to your parents. 


WE CHA INGE 
) ALLENGE 


‘w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. THE 78TH CONGRESS 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F Many efforts have been made to reform our law- 
making machinery. 

2.T F The new Congress first meets on March 4. 

8. T F A joint Congressional committee on conduct of the 
war has beeh proposed by some leaders. 

4.T F Congressional committees do most of the law- 
making. 

5. T F There are about 100 committees in the House. 

6. T F “Filibustering” is used by some Senators to prevent 
a vote on measures to which they are opposed. 

7. T F The Closure rule to limit hh ate is seldom used. 

8. T F The Speaker of the House has little power over 
legislation. 

9.T F The Senate’s presiding officer is chosen by the 
Senate. 


ll. CHART FOR BRITAIN’S FUTURE 


Circle the letter A if you agree with the statement, or 
the letter D if you disagree. 
A D Beveridge’s social security program is too radical. 
Too much social security b idleness. 
Beveridge’s plan would insure freedom from want. 
All people bear have some kind of insurance. 
Social security programs are insurance for democ- 
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D Costs of social security should be shared by the 
ment and the people who receive the benefits. 

D_ Beveridge’s plan could never work in the U. S. 

D We have enough social security in the United States. 
9. A D_ Beveridge’s plan helps Britons to understand for 


what they are fighting. 
10. A D_ Social security programs are too costly. 


Ill. CONGRESS SWINGS TO THE RIGHT 


Circle the letter F if the statement is a fact, or the letter 
O if it is an opinion. 
1. F O November's elections showed growing Republican 


strength. 
2. F O American voters are tired of the New Deal. 
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8. F O The Democrats have majorities in the new Congress. 

4. F O Conservative Democrats and Republicans may 
unite to control the House and Sénate. 

5. F O° Many Congressmen feel that voters are swinging 


toward the Right. 


IV. WHO’S WHO AND WHAT'S WHAT 


Match the following items by placing the proper figures 
in the parentheses. 


‘w READING SIGN POSTS 


HOW CONGRESS IS ORGANIZED 


References in Scholastic 
“The Senate’s Rules of Debate,” March 10, 1941, p. 18. 


“Exit 76th, Enter 77th ae, ae Jan. 6, 1941, PP. 5-6. 
Congress At Work (pamphlet), Scholastic Publications, 1939. 


References in Books 
Keohane, R. E., Keohane, M. P., and McGoldrick, J. D., Gov- 
ernment in Action, pp. 241-52. 


. Pantelleria ( ) Led filibuster against anti-poll-tax 


. William Beveridge bill. 
. Senator Byrd _ (  ) Axis port in Tunisia. 
. El Agheila ) Slogan of Republicans under Hard- 


. Mareth 


Dill, C. C., The Story of a Bill, Washington, D. C., 1936, 


Ransdell, Inc., $1.50. 
Magruder, F. A., American Government, Chap. 9. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


aesthetic (és thét %k). Pertaining to the beautiful. 
coalition (ké & lish tm). An alliance or union of differing groups. 
Juan Jose Amezaga (win hé z4 4 ma zd ga). President-elect of 


imate) 
Path EES 


ing. 
ye ) In Tunisia’s bottleneck. 
- Return to “Nor- ( ) Denotes political conservatism. 
malcy ) Midway between Tunis, El Agheila. 

. Senator Bilbo ) Britain’s social security plan. 
) 
) 
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oil 
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8. Tripoli Where Afrika Korps was split. 
9. The “Right” Axis-held island south of Sicily. 
0. Sousse Conservative Virginia Democrat. 


Uru; 3 : 
Alaer Guta (al bair t6 gwé né). Vice President-elect. 
Uruguay (60 160 gwi). South American republic. 
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an essay! As though I could tell 

you pny though anyone could 
tell you. I can give you a few hints, 
a few suggestions, a direction or two. 
But the real stuff that makes essays 
comes from you. The source of all good 
writing is what you get out of living. 

I don’t like that word essay anyway. 
It's too stuffy; it smells of crinoline, of 
moth balls and old furniture. It feels 
stiff and uncomfortable, like sitting on 
a very straight, high-back chair that 
hits you in the wrong place. The word 
suggests laborious effort—a prosy treat- 
ise ground out by our Victorian ances- 
tors. Let’s call it instead a try, an 
stoma something more friendly, 
something less smug, more like today. 

Then forget about writing an essay. 
Suppose you just think of what you 
want to say. Here is the first tussle you 
will have. It will be a hard fight. You 
may want to write about things you 
have imagined, day dreams, places you 
have never seen, people you have never 
known, things you wish might happen. 
Don’t do it. Know what you are writ- 
ing about; you can’t know it too well. 

You took part in the drive for scrap 
metal. What did it mean to you? I 
can't answer that for you, no one can. 
You have the answer. Twist your foot 
around the leg of that chair and think. 
Think! Go over the day, all the little 
details of the day. What people said, 
who these people were, the trucks, the 
noise, the laughter, the serious faces, 
the kids, the old people,-the boys in 
uniform, the lunch, the smell of coffee, 
the old stoves, junky jaloppies, broken- 
down lawn mowers, rusty tools. 

What did it mean to you? Did you 
like it? Good, now you're on your way. 
Just what made it fun? Was it the junk 
that was fun? Maybe you say that 
one man’s junk is another man’s fertune. 
Perhaps you had an idea for a junk 
exchange. Were you more interested in 
where the metal was going, or did you 
speculate on where it came from? 

A boy I know said he had more fun 
than anything he had done in a long 
time. I ioned_ him: 

“Why was it fun?” 


. YOU want to learn how to write 


COMPOSITION 17 


What you leave out of your writing is as 
’ important as what you choose to put in, after 
you've found the meaning of your experience 


VOU CAN WRITE AN ESSAY 


"By Belle McKenzie 


“It was the people, all having a good 
ttigh school people?” 

“High schoo le 

“No. evenyiaitin- ide my age, old 
men and young girls, business men, 
men off the night shift from the shi 
yards and Boeing’s plant, office wien 
even little kids and granddads, yes and 
schoo] teachers.” 

“But you see all kinds of people every 
day—on the streets, in big crowds, at 
games and shows.” 

“Yes, but this was different. We were 
all working on the same thing, and no- 
‘body had to be there. Hardly anyone 
knew anyone else, yet somehow every- 
one knew everybody. The people just 
all of a sudden were old friends. It’s 
hard to say, but I could feel it. Made 
me feel good inside all day.” 


Teas is the way my students and I 
helped John find the meaning in his ex- 
perience. When he wrote about the 
Scrap Metal Drive he had something 
to say about the fun i get in a 
community, working together on a job 
that needs doing, for a purpose they all 
recognize as important. 

No, he didn’t use this sentence in his 
first paragraph or in his last. He didn’t 
even use such words once in the whole 
piece of writing. But anyone who read 
it, or listened to his reading it, knew 
what he meant. When he knew what he 
wanted to say, he was able to select 
the 
versations, the feel of the experience, 
the small details that make writing con- 
vincing. 

Now take an experience of your own. 
When you start the struggle to find. its 
meaning, you will learn that it takes 
straight thinking to get at this mean- 
ing. You can’t fool yourself, if you take 
the whole experience into consideration. 
You. can’t say offhand, it is this, and 
then start writing to prove it. If you 
do, there will be trouble ahead. 


If you have honestly thought out the 
saghithentstd, your paper will almost 


people he was describing, the con-. 


ayes 


Twist your foot around the leg 
of that chair and think. Think! 


write itself. You will then write simply 
and directly. You won't be stopping to 
say to yourself: “Does this sentence 
sound well?” or “Am I surprising the 
teacher with my vocabulary?” or 
“Am I putting it on thick enough?” 
None of these. You will be thinking 
about the thing you are trying to say, 
making your friends get your point. Of 
course you will put in detail because 
you need it, not because you think it 
sounds right or because it will impress 
your classmates with your awareness 
and keen observation. All your descrip- 
tion will have meaning: it will be there 
fora purpose. It will be honest descrip- 
tion; you won't make it up to fit the 
occasion. You won't pile adjective on 
adjective or adverb on adverb like 
bricks in a chimney. You will hunt until 
you find a word that says just what you 
want to tell. 

Hang on to this thing you want to 
say. Don’t let it get away from you. 
It's your control—the device that regu- 
lates your writing. It is like drawing 
a circle: the right things stay in, the 
things that don’t help stay out. 

Ask yourself, “Will what I am_trying 
to say help others interpret their ex- 
periences? Will it make them think 
rs things they have taken for grant- 

To understand the answers to these 
questions, read again the Scholastic 
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Awards prize essay for 1942, “Hot Sum- 
mer Day,” by Charles Damon. Charles 
had something that very much needed 
saying. He helped high school students 
throughout the country in their think- 
ing. 

Stead the story, “A Mother in Mann- 
ville;” by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
(Scholastic, September 16, 1940). You 
will know why Jerry did not tell the 
truth. The author doesn’t come right 
out and tell you but you will know 
Mrs. Rawlings had to do some thinking 
before she knew why Jerry said he 
had a mother in Mannville. She recon- 
structed all she knew. about Jerry: He 
was honest, gracious, a hard worker, 
very dependable. She remembered all 
the details about her meeting with the 
boy, their conversations, his work, his 
observations. Mrs. Rawlings dug back 
into this experience, found the cause 
for Jerry’s lie. Now she was ready to 
write her story. Notice what she tells 
you about Jerry. She draws her circle 
around the material that tells what she 
wants to say. 

A day will come, if you keep at this 
business of finding the meaning,.when 
your classmates or ‘your teacher will 
suggest that you have the makings of 
a short story. They may say, “There is 
a rhythm and a beat in your sentences, 
why don’t you try saying it in verse?” 
Then will be time enough to think of 
different forms in writing. What you 
have to say comes first. Don’t let any- 
thing get in the way of your digging out 
the meaning of an experience. 

This term, “experience,” may not be 
as narrow as you think. The experience 
you choose might be a reading exper- 
ience. You may want to write about 
books that have helped you understand 
the people we are fighting, books that 
have helped you appreciate our Allies, 
books that have helped you know what 
we are fighting for or the kind of peace 
we want. 


Peauars you will want to attack 
some problem in your community. This 
will mean reading, research, interviews, 
and help from many sources. Here 
again you will be searching for the thing 
you want to say. You won't know the 
answer until you have all the material 
you can find. Then you will have to 
weigh this material carefully before dar- 
ing to form a conclusion. When you 
have’ what you are convinced is the 
answer, you are ready to write. 
Whatever you read, ask yourself, 
“What was the writer trying to say?” 
Reading your own writing before a 
proup is one of the best ways to get 
nest criticism.. Writing is so much a 
part of us that it is a good way to get 
to know one another. You learn faster 
working together with others who -are 


"Belle McKenzie 


ELLE Mc- 

KENZIE, who 

wrote this ar- 

ticle for Scholas- 

tic readers (and 

writers) at our 

request, is head 

of the English 

Department at 

West Seattle 

High School, Seattle, Washington. 

For years now Miss McKenzie’s sti- 

dents have been -winning top prizes 

in the Scholastic Awards (deadline, 

March 25). That’s why we think that 

you'll enjoy reading this piece by her 

on how she and her students go 
about it. 

ww w Ww 
interested in you and want to help. You 
will need their encouragement, too. 

Here is another suggestion, or warn- 
ing, for you. Don’t put all your vocab- 
ulary in one pot. Don’t be afraid to 
write simply and directly. Remember 
you have something to say and you 
want everyone to get it. : 

Besides thinking, you will need to 
see, hear, smell, taste, and feel, if your 
writing is to be convincing. You can't 
do it by blanket words or phrases. It 
takes searching and prodding to get 
away from sweeping generalities and 
lazy triteness. Out of your every-day 
experiences you can find ways of telling 
what you see and feel that will make 
your writing alive and sincere. 

Let me give you some samples of 
writing that might have been very trite, 
but escaped. These are only fragments 
of longer pieces. 

Mary loved Eastern Washington with 
its desert and sagebrush, but it was 
hard to make her Puget Sound friends 
understand. She could have said it was 
beautiful and she liked it—the lazy way 
out. But instead she wrote: 

“In the cup of the Kittitas Valley, 
sewn through with railroads like a knot 
on a rope, is Ellensburg, dust-caked, 
splendid with full-lipped colors in sum- 
mer and autumn, white in sleep in 
winter, green in spring and flowering 
of life in the valley until summer 
tumble-weed time. In_ Ellensburg, 
where I come from, there is always 
wind. Everything is cockeyed from it. 
Trees grow crooked and life points east, 
rey the wind is strong and confi- 

ent.” 

Warner is also from Eastern Wash- 
— and the country is impgrtant to 


“I can see the bluebonnets and cheat 
grass between the sagebrush, the 


the windmill and sighing in the . 
rafters; the crash of ice in the spring 
break-up; coyotes howling across the 
river at night; harness leather creaking 
and the sound of wagon wheels on a 
gravel road.” 

Charles tells of a trip to Aberdeen: 

“It's about a three-ride trip by 
thumb. You pass through ghost towns 
of Elma and Montassano, sandwiched 
in the node of the logged hill of the 
Northwest. You coast through great 
convex gravel pits where the red clay 
soil is faded by the sun and streaked 
by the rain.” 


Tuxse were real experiencs and each 
one knew what he was trying to say. 
Mary used railroads, “knots on, a rope,” 
“full-lipped color,” and “tumble-weed 
time” common things in the experiences 
of everyone—to say what Ellensburg 
meant to her. Charles used “three ride 
trip by thumb,” not so common now, 
but still it says something better than 
the trite “sixty miles as the crow flies.” 
Warner sees and hears ordinary things, 
but it is his picking and choosing that 
matters. What he leaves out is as im- 
portant as what he chooses to put in. 

Mary and Charles and Warner have 
had to think to find ways to make them- 
selves understood. They knew what 
they were talking about. They had 
something so very much worth telling 
that it was no hardship to search for 
words and phrases to say it. Without 
that “something to say” their sentences 
would have been pretty nothings. 

Learning to write is a slow process. 
Don’t get impatient. Keep writing. 
Keep reading what you have written to 
the class, to your friends, Insist on sin- 
cere criticism. Ask your friends these 
questions: 

1. Did you get what I was trving to 
say? 

2. Was it convincing? Were you 
sure I knew what I was talking about? 

8. Was there anything in my writing 
that did not support what I was trying 
to say? 

4. Did my reporting of conversa- 
tions sound genuine? 

5. Were my- descriptions overdone? 
Did they really help bring out my 
meaning? Did the “belong? 

6. Did I generalize? Did I moralize? 

7. Did you feel at any time that 1 
wrote for effect? 

8. Did you find any evidence that I 
was making an effort to be original? 

9. Where could I have written more 
simply and directly? 

10. Were need any trite phrases? 





than, others. Read what you like and leave the 

rest. This is a suggestion, of course, to make the 
stern Quakers and Puritans of early New England rise 
from their graves on the stony hillsides and tell you 
that only by doing what you don't like will you form 
a character worth having. Nevertheless, the best of 
“Snow-Bound” is in the stanzas you will like" best. 

Those on this page are but two of them. The boys 
not only brought in wood for the roaring fire. They 
dug a tunnel through the snow to the barn and fed 
the hungry cattle. They helped to break out the snow- 
choked roads. The poem tells the story of the life of 
our ancestors for generation after generation—until the 
radio, the telephone, and the automobile came and 
turned it into a legend. Its charms still lure us back. 
Our camps in the woods, our mountain trails, our 
skiing parties are attempts to recapture it. So is the 
joy with which we read stories of people who find a 
spot to live in far from roads and radios, stories like 
We Took to the Woods (see Chats About Books). 

Of all the early poets of New England, Whittier 
tells best the story of country life. For this reason his 
place in American literature is secure. Such poems as 
“Snow-Bound,” “The Barefoot Boy,” “In School-Days,” 


\‘ will like some stanzas of “Snow-Bound” better 


and another poem about his boyhood home, “Telling - 


the Bees,” are.a precious part of our heritage. They 
tell a story. which we cannot find in the literature of 
any other country. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


the old homestead which is the 

scene of “Snow-Bound,” the Whit- 

tier, family had lived for four gen- 

erations before John Greenleaf was 

born in 1807. You may visit it now, 

near Haverhill, Massachusetts, and recognize many of the 
scenes of the poem. 

When John was fourteen, a schoolmaster gave him a 
copy of Burns’s poetry. When he was nineteen his sister 
sent his verses to the local newspaper. The editor went 
Straight out to the boy’s house, and his enthusiasm was not 
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We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back,— 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging\beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom. . . . 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 
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chilled when he found the young-poet crawling under the 
barn in a search for hens’ eggs. The editor was William 
Lloyd-Garrison, the abolitionist. Much of Whittier’s later 
poetry pictured rural life, as did that of Burns, or fought in 
verse the battles of the Anti-Slavery movement. 

As a Quaker, however, he was horrified by the Civil War, 
for he had hoped for a peaceful solution. He retired from 
his active life as an editor and- agitator to a cottage in 

, Mass., where he lived with the younger sister 
whom he describes so affectionately in “Snow-Bound.” 
CHARLOTTE VAN DE WATER 
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(Lippincott) $2.75. 


We Took to the Woods is the story 
of the author’s life in a remote section 
of the Maine North Woods. It’s about 
her husband, a former Harvard man; 
about her small son, Rufus; her step- 
daughter, Sally; about Gerrish, who is 
more friend than hired man; about 
Kyak, their dog, who is excellent. com- 
pany and beautiful, but who isn’t even 
a good watch dog. If you put a harness 
on him, he just lies down with all four 
feet in the air until you take it off. 
There are also five automobiles in the 
Rich family—which seems a large num- 
ber considering they have only five 
miles of road, until Mrs. Rich starts to 
tell you what kind of aitomobiles they 
are and how they acquired them—and 
what they do with them. 

Of course, summer is beautiful up in 
Maine, but winter is also beautiful, and 


not so uncomfortable either, as it might - 


seem at first thought to inhabitants of 
steam-heated city apartments. “You can 
neither remodel nor ignore a thing as 
big as winter,” writes Mrs. Rich. “In 
the woods we don’t try to. We just let 
winter be winter, and any adjustments 
that have to be made, we make in our- 
selves and our way of living. . . . We 
can’t dress, for example, for a day in 
the house. Such a thing doesn’t exist. 
. . . Outdoors is just another, bigger. 
colder roo.” 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THE 
LAND. Introduction by Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. (Farrar & 
Rinehart) $2. 


There Were Giants in the Land is a 
collection of essays abcut noted Amer- 
icans of the past by noted American 
writers of today. These essays were 
written at the suggestion of the Treas- 
ury Department, for the purpese of 
helping our own people and our friends 
in other lands to appreciate the pioneer 
traditions of present-day America. The 
introduction to this volume, explaining 
how it came to be, is written by Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Occupying first place in this assem- 
blage is an essay on Daniel Webster 
written by Stephen Vincent Benét. If 
you are familiar with Benét’s memor- 
able short story, “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster,” you will realize how appro- 
priate this choice is. 

Other great Americans we learn 
about in this volume are Washington. 
Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Paine and Thomas Jefferson. There's a 
story on Paul Revere by Esther Forbes 
and one on the poet Walt Whitman 


WE TOOK TO THE WOODS. 
[| By Louise Dickinson Rich. 
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from the Book-of-the-Month Club 


By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 


by Mark Van Doren. And there is one 
American woman whose name has been 
placed among these great—Julia Ward 
Howe, who wrote the stirring lines of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Her 
story is told by Alexander Woollcott. 


SUEZ TO SINGAPORE. By 
= Cecil Brown. (Random House) 
$3.75. 


Cecil Brown, American: foreign cor- 
respondent, has the luck of always 
— on the spot when big news 
breaks. He was in Belgrade when it was 
bombed by the German stukas; accom- 
panied the British into Syria and into 
the Libyan desert; was in Singapore at 
the time war broke out in the Far East. 
He was on the Repulse on that ill-fated 





Mrs. Louise Rich, author of We 
Took to the Woods, with her 
son, Rufus, and their husky, Kyak. 





“os 


expedition in which both the <a 
the Prince of Wales were . He © 


flew to the Netherlands Indies while 
the Dutch were still staging their heroic 
resistance; went on to Australia when 
that continent was expecting invasion. 
Here is Cecil Brown's description oi 
how he felt when the Japanese planes 
went into action on the R 
they (the Japanese agree: directly 
overhead. For the time I see the 
bombs coming down, materializing sud- 
denly out of nothingness and streaming 
toward us like ever-enlarging tear 
drops. There’s a magnetic, hypnotic, 
limb-freezing fascination in that sight. 
It. never occurs to me to try and duck 
or run: Open-mouthed and rooted, | 
watch the bombs getting larger and 
larger. Suddenly, ten yards from me, 
out in the water, a huge geyser springs 
out of the sea, and over the side, show- 
ering water over me and my camera.” 
When all the men had abandoned 
ship and only Captain Tennant and a 
few of the officers were loft, the captain 
told the others it was their time to go. 
“Aren’t you coming with us; Sir?” two 
or three demanded simultaneously. The 
captain smiled, shook his head, and re- 
Se his order. “But Captain,” the 
ieutenant commander said, “you must 
come with us. You've done all you 
could- for this ship. More than most 
men could.” The captain refused to 
budge. Forcefully the other men seized 
him and pushed him over the side. 


REPRISAL. By Ethel Vance. 
(Little, Brown) $2.50. 





On best-seller lists two years ago was 
Ethel Vance’s novel, Escape, a story of 
an escape from a concentration camp. 
Everyone knew that Ethel Vance was a 
pseudonym, and there were some wild 
guesses as to who the author really was. 
But nobody guessed right. “Ethel 
Vance” was a well guarded literary se- 
cret. It so happened that the author's 
daughter wa. living in Czechoslovakia 
and was married to a Hungarian baron. 
Had her mother’s identity known, 
she would have been subject to Nazi 
reprisal. 

Just a few months ago when the av- 
thor’s daughter was safe in America, 
the mystery was solved. Ethel Vance 
was announced to be Grace Zaring 
Stone, author of The Bitter Tea of Gen- 
eral Yen and other outstanding novels. 

Reprisal, her new novel, is a story of 
occupied France. It is a ar 
study of certain yarieties of Quislings. 
Also, it’s a love story of a young French 
girl, Francoise, and an American 
painter, Simon Astley. The revolves 
around the murder of a an ser- 
geant, in for which the. Nazis 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Army and Navy College Training 


All boys planning to enter college or 
the Army or Navy should read the ar- 


ticle under the above heading. The fol- 


lowing points should be discussed: (a) 
How eligibility for these college train- 
ing programs is determined; (b) How 
the Navy’s ger requirements dif- 
fer from those of the Army; (ce) Dif- 
ferences in the college training pro- 
grams of the two branches of the 
Service; (d) Contrast between these 
two programs and the regular college 
courses in terms of time and subjects 
studied; (e) Why boys who have 
planned to enter college should’ con- 
tinue their plans. ; 


Aircraft Model Building 


Discuss the following questions: (a) 
Why has model building proved to be 
something more than an entertaining 
hobby? (b) In what ways are model 
planes being used by the armed forces? 
(c) Where have the Army and Navy 
obtained many of the model planes now 
in use? (d) What is a Civil Air Service 
Squadron? Is there one in your school? 
(e) How does model] building fit into 
the HSVC program? 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

One or more members of the class 
who have built model planes may ex- 
hibit their planes to the class, show 
what kind P | plans, tools and materials 
are needed, and demonstrate some of 
the techniques of construction. 


James Monroe 


Have class read the picture biography 
of James. Monroe, then raise these 
questions: 

(a) In colonial times what European 
nations had established themselves in Latin 
America? (b) During and after what great 
European upheaval did Latin American 
nations establish their independence? (t) 
Why did Britain want to keep Spain from 
recovering her Latin American colonies? 
(d) Why did Secretary of State Adams 
urge us to act alone instead of joining in 
with Britain to keep Spain out of Latin 
America? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

How many independent nations are 
there in Latin America? How many col- 
onies belonging to European or other 
nations? Is the presence of such colo- 
nies a violation of the Doctrine? Report 
your findings to the class, using a wall 
map of Latin America to demonstrate 
your points. 


Contrast the present Good Neighbor 
Policy with the practice followed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in his 
“Corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine. 
For guidance consult any American his- 
tory text published within the past 3 
or 4 years, 

For short biographies of James Monroe 
see: Brooks, E. S., Historic Americans, pp. 
188-201; Morgan, J., Our Presidents. For 
John Quincy Adams see the same volumes 
and Faris, J. T., Makers of Our cme 4 
pp. 135-46; Lodge, H. C. and Roosevelt, 
T., Hero Tales from American History, 
pp. 127-85. ° 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

The 78th Congress 
American History, Modern Problems 

Why are the American people ap- 
parently dissatisfied with Congress? 
Raise this general question and list pu- 
pils’ responses on board before they 
read the article. Then have class list 
the points made in the article concern- 
ing this dissatisfaction. Compare this 
list with the list on the board. 


Questions for Further Discussion: 


(a) Is the committee system democratic, 
efficient? (b) What changes can you sug- 
gest to assure good functioning. of these 
committees and yet preserving the essence 
of democracy in their operations? (c) Is 
the practice of filibustering justifiable? (d) 
Should there be some means of limiting 
Congressional debate, such as the Closure 
rule, that would apply automatically? Ex- 
plain. (e) Would you change the seniority 
tule concerning committee membership? 
Why or why not? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(January 11-16 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

Inside Italy: The Weak Sister of the 
Axis on the Verge of Collapse. 

War Transforms Civilian Lite: 
Emergency Forces Tightening Con- 
trols on Scarce Commodities. 

Public Education in England, by 
Henry Steele Commager. 


For English Classes 

“Journey for Margaret” — excerpt 
from scenario of the motion picture, 
based on the book by W. L. White. 

Transitions—how to tie your para- 
graphs together, by Agnes N. Bass. 

Poems to Remember: Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 

“Winter Running,” a story by Harry 
Sylvester. 


For All Classes 
Air Age Series: Gliders, by Com- 
mander Eugene McDonald. 
Prize-winners in “My Biggest Prob- 
lem” Contest, selected by Dr. George 
Lawton. 











SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consulting any advanced American 
history text, compare the “Gag” Resolu- 
tion and the Closure rule. See also 
“Reading Sign Posts” for further infor- 
mation. 

Report to class on the recent fili- 
busters concerning the-anti-poll tax bill 
and on the silver question. See Time, 
United States News and similar weekly 
magazines for mid-November for infor- 
mation. 


Congress Swings to the Right 


The “Inside Washington” page should 
be considered in relation to the main 
article about the 78th Congress in this 
issue. What implications are there in 
the main article on Congressional pro- 
cedure that apply to the conservative 
wing in the new Congress? After class 
has read both articles raise these ques- 
tions: (a) Will a conservative Congress 
be apt to change its organization in the 
interests of greater flexibility? (b) Will 
an increased proportion of Republicans 
demand influential posts on the various 
committees? (c) Will the new House 
be more likely to assert its constitutional 
prerogative over government expendi- 
tures? 


Chart for Britain’s Future 


Modern Problems, American History. 
European History, Economics 
Discuss answers to the attitude test 

in the Quiz Page on the Beveridge Re- 

port. After class has read the article, 
raise these questions: (a) Why are the 

British concerned’ with post-war domes- 

tic planning now? (b) What kinds of 

security does this plan provide? (c) In 
general, how does Beveridge propose 
to finance the program? (d) What social 
security provisions have we in the 

United States? Will these require al- 

teration in post-war years? 

Assignment for the Entire Class: 
Select from the Beveridge Report 

measures that resemble the social se- 

curity program of the United States. 

Underscore the points in the Beveridge 


’ program that go further than does our 


system. What conclusions have you to 
make concerning the need for a wider 
social security program in the United 
States? 





Key to WE CHALLENGE YOU 

(Social Studies Quiz Page) 

I. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 

8-F; 9-F. 

II. Personal opinions. 

Ill. 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4-O; 5-F. 

IV. 7, 10, 6, 5, 9, 8, 2, 4, 1, 3. 

V. l-a;-2-b; 3-a; 4-b; 5-b. 

VI. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T. 
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The Bells of Old England 
European History, American History 

After class has read the article by 
Dr. Commager raise these questions: 
(a) What does the article reveal about 
character of the English people?; about 
their present vacaskall (b) In what ways 
is English character like and unlike 
American? (c) Why did the English 
celebrate their Libyan victory in this 
way? (d) Do you think this Libyan 
victory marked a turnin int in the 
war? Why or why not? f 4 grsaies two 
or more intermediate American vic- 
tories in past wars that might be lik- 
ened to Britain’s success in Libya. 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult any advanced English history 
or church history and report on “The 
Rise of the Church of England.” What 
American religious group is closely as- 
sociated with the Church of England 
or Anglican Church? 

Consult any good European history 
or English history and report on the 
beginnings of religious liberty in Eng- 
land. See index “Glorious Revolution.” 
Point out how this affected religious 
liberty in colonial America. 

Read Alice Duer Miller’s The White 
Cliffs for an insight into British char- 
acter. An RCA recording of this narra- 
tive poem that can be played on a 
standard phonograph is available. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


Comprehensive review tests cov- 
ering the contents of all first semes- 
ter issues of SCHOLASTIC will 
appear in the student editions of 
the January 18-24 issue. Teachers 
desiring to use these tests for ex- 
amination purposes should take 
care that their copies of the Janu- 
ary 18 issue should not be distrib- 
uted until they are ready to give 
the test, as the pages cannot be 
removed from the magazine with- 
out injuring the other contents. An- 
swers to the tests will appear in the 

‘ Teacher Edition of the same issue. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
The Fourth Love 

The simplicity with which this story 
is told is well suited to the subject 
matter. Pupils should be made to recog- 
nize this fact so that they will not loo 
for heroics or melodramatic romance 
in this homely account of a fourteen- 

ear-old boy in love. When the pupils 
ve read the story, use these questions 
for discussion: 

1. Explain the author's statement that 
“Love comes to a fourteen-year-old boy the 
way spring comes to the world.” Do you 
agree? 


that this was a weakness in 
acter? 

8. What indications are given as to the 
time and place of the story? What is a 
“spider”? In what part of the country is 
that term used? 

4. Mention some of the details which 
are not essential to the story but which add 
to the realism of the picture. 

5. What do you think of Lemuel as a 
conversationalist? Is the “conversation” 
about the calf true to life, in your opinion? 

6. How is Clyde a strong contrast to 
Lemuel? 

7. Do you feel that Lemuel’s reaction 
to the disappointment he felt about the 
ice-cream re was natural ge real? ‘ 

8. In what respect might story 
called one of Bap color a : 

9. What is the oO sort o 
literature? Do you Feel that this purpose is 
a worthy one? 

For Further Investigation: 


Find out the names of some other 
authors who have written simply and 
realistically about country life in the 
U. S. For a starter, you might investi- 
gate Hamlin Garland. Bring to class 
your list of authors and their works. 
Also be able to fell what particular re- 
gion each one writes about. Ask your 
classmates to take down the titles of 
those which appeal to them and read 
them for enjoyment. Later you may 
wish to discuss some of these stories 
and compare .them with this one. 


Class Assignment: 

If you were going to write about 
some of your own experiences when you 
were fourteen years old, you would 
need to recall the place, the season, the 
people, and the emotions you knew at 
that time, as well as the events them- 
selves. See how accurately and with 
how much detail you can do so in a 
short list. Remember that it is not 
necessary to create showy or preten- 
tious people and places but merely to 
present ordinary people and places with 
truth and concrete details. 


You Can Write an Essay 


The writing assignments suggested in 
the exercise above may be of value in 


starting the ball rolling on the business. 


of writing an essay. First, of course, 
purils should either read or have read 
tc them some examples of essays. This 
will help them to sense the prevailing 
moods of the familiar essay and to form 
some idea of what their own capabilities 
may be. Then they might examine the 


‘materials at hand after doing the exer- 


cise above and estimate their possible 
usefulness. After all this has been done 
and the advice in the article disoussed, 
pupils should make ‘their first attempts, 
remembering that an essay is an at- 
tempt. You are urged to submit the 


(See issue 5, 1942, for rules.) 
FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


This week’s “Round Table” selections 


offer an excellent opportunity to moti- 
vate the writing of verse among your 
pupils. “Flag Salute” in particular, be- 
cause of its simple are structure, 
should inspire ils to interpret in 
verse one of the Mies and ideals we 
are all thinking about today. “You Shall 
Not Forget Me,” too, demonstrates the 
development of a fairly familiar topic 
into lyrical expression. Encourage your 
pupils to attempt to write poems this 
week which will say something to 
Americans. 


The fact that try is often 
very closely ode Pa essay form in 
prose should be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the article, “You Can Write 
an Essay.” Perhaps some of your i a 
will find it easier to put down their 
thoughts in verse than in prose. In 
either case, thé materials are much the 
same, and some of the same ground- 
work needs to be laid for each. 


TO ENCOURAGE READING 


Chats About New Books 

Have each of the book talks read 
aloud and discussed in class. Pupils 
should understand that the articles were 
originally radio talks and are not criti- 
cisms but merely brief, conversational 
reviews. It is to be hoped that discus- 
sion of these books will bring about 
mention of others on similar themes or 
by the same authors, and that your 
pupils will wish to investigate some of 
them. 


TO IMPROVE READING SKILLS 

A system for testing both reading 
HE and comprehension was ex- 
plained in detail on page 2-T of our 
issue of Sept. 28-Oct. 8, 1942. If you 
wish to use this week’s “Victory Story” 
(about 400 words) in this manner, 
lace those who finish in 1 minute or 
fies in Group 1; those needing from 
1 minute to 14 minutes in Group 2; 
and those needing a longer time in 
Group 3. Here is a true-false test: 

1. Mlle. Raymonde escaped from Dun- 
kirk disguised as a British soldier. (F) . - 

2. On the island of Guernsey she peeled 
potatoes and cooked. (T) 

8. She bribed a German sailor to 
smuggle her across the channel. (F) 

4. Some of the German soldiers on the 
a were ordered to the Russian front. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 
I. Check a, c, e, f, h. 
Il. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 
III: 1-a; 2-c; 8-b; 4-a; 5-b. 
Words to the Wise: 1 


; } 2-e; 3k; 4-n; 
5-a; 6-m; 7-c; 8-g; 9-1; 10-d; 11-i; 12-b; 
13-h; 14-f. 








January 4-9, 194 . 
National Councils 
The shadow of hme over 2 
the arrangements e programs 
the pis. meetings of be National 


Council of Teachers of English and 
the National Council for Social Studies, 


traditionally held during the Thanks- 


giving Holidays. 

The full convention of the English 
Council, originally. scheduled for At- 
lantic City, had been called off owin 
to wartime transportation and hotel dif- 
ficulties. Instead a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Council 
was held in Chicago to transact essen- 
tial business. ; 

Dr. Max J. Herzberg, Principal of 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, was elected President of the 
Council for 1943. Other officers chosen 
were Miss Angela Broening, Ist Vice- 
President; Lennox Grey, 2nd Vice 
President; and W. W. Hatfield, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Reflecting the role of English ‘teach- 
ers in wartime, the Board adopted reso- 
lutions reading in part as follows: 

“English has been performing and must 
continue to perform an indispensable serv- 
ice in interpreting the aims, purposes, and 
progress of the war, in assisting through 
speech activities in all civilian war a 
and in building morale (as important as 
military drill) through reading and dis- 
cussion, 

“Let us make clear to our students that 
this is a war of the common man against 
intolerable tyranny and inhumanity; that 
its purpose is to establish a world of peace, 
order, ‘and freedom, the bases of which 
are our concern both now and in the 
future.” 

The convention of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies was held in 
New York as scheduled under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Roy A. Price of Syracuse 
University, Attendance from outside the 
Metropolitan area was naturally re- 
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stricted. But some 900 members regis- 
tered during the meetings. 

Attention was centered on the pre- 
sentation of the report of the commis- 


sion on wartime policy framed a 
committee of 100 oes Paice lee 
with Dr. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard 
University as chairman. Reprints of this 
report may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Council headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Ten Round Table sessions were 
held to consider various phases of the 
report and their implications. 
Numerous seminars were also held 
discussing such, timely problems as 
Critical Thinking (the sabiect of the 
thirteenth annual year book of the 
Council, edited by Dr. Howard R. An- 
derson); social education for the air 
age; global geography; wartime con- 
sumer and labor problems; the role of 
the N ; the. study of American his- 
tory. The speaker at the annyal ban- 
quet was Dr. Henry Johnson of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Allen Y. 
King, Director of Social Studies, Pub- 
lic Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 1st Vice- 
President, I. James Quillen; 2d Vice- 
President, Mary G, Kelty; Editor, Social 
Education, Erling M. Hunt; Executive 
Secretary, Wilbur F. Murra. 


AIR MAP — Free 


Did you send for your free en- 
largement of the AIR MAP which 
appeared in connection with the 
Air Geography article in the De- 
cember 14th issue? The enlarge- 
ment is 17%” x 24”, printed on 
heavy, glossy paper. Send a post- 
card request to William R. Rus- 
sell, Scholastic Publications, 220 
E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 21 


1 — JIMMY, DOOLITTLE 


Those who knew him best in Manual 
Arts High School say he was “exceed- 
ingly cautious and without nerves.” 


Jimmy Doolittle at 18 


Reprinted from the New York. Times Maga- 
sine by permission of the editor and author. 


HEN Lawrence Tibbett was a 
Wrerssen: at Manual Arts High 

School in Les Angeles twenty- 
five years ago—a tall, shy boy- eager to 
overcome the effects of a frail zhildhood 
—his campus hero was a young man his 
own age named Jimmy Doolittle. 
Jimmy, wiry and athletic, was one of 
the best boxers at Manual, and later 
became amateur middleweight cham- 
pion of Southern California. He was 
also star of the school’s wrestling team. 


Determined to build up his own 
poe Tibbett put up a horizontal 
ar in his back yard and spent hours 
every day in exercising. He had his 
eye on the wrestling team. 

It was the policy of the school to 
organize classes in any specialty in 
which faculty members showed ama- 
teur skill. Manual’s art teacher, the late 
Rob Wagner (subsequently a Beverly 
Hills publisher), had the wrestling 


class. 


Onz day Tibbett told Wagner he 
would like to try out for the team. 
Jimmy Doolittle was in the gym at the 
time, and Wagner suggested he take 
on the newcomer. 

“Hi, Crow,” was Tibbett’s greeting to 
his agile classmate. 

“Hello, Nightingale,” replied Doo- 
little, with a friendly grin at the gan- 
gling boy who was getting a reputation 
around school as a singer. — 

The boys faced each other. There 
was the slight sound of a current of 
air being stirred up. Next a bump, then 
silence. 

“Stick to singing,” was Doolittle’s 
amiable Sairony fave to the hori- 
zontal figure on the mat. 

Jimmy was little interested in the 
singing and play-acting circles at Man-' 
ual Arts that attracted Lawrence. He 
was busy with blacksmithing, wood- 
working, the foundry, and the auto and 


By Marion Simms 


machine shops. Nevertheless, the two 
boys whose birth dates were the same 
year and just a month apart—natives of 
the California towns of Alameda and 
Bakersfield—became gond friends. 

The whole school had become inter- 
ested in aviation at the time. The school 
grounds were filled with airplane 
models of all sizes. There were tourna- 
ments, competitions and prizes, and 
one of the participants was always 
Doolittle. ; 

Later, a full-sized single-seater plane 
was constructed in the school shops. 
In high excitement, the whole student 
body turned out to see their ship— 
carrying Manual’s colors of purple and 
gray—take to the air with tremendous 
noise and in clouds of smoke. 


Dr. ALBERT E. WILSON, recently 
retired principal, who was identified 
with the school from the early days, re- 
ports that while Jimmy Doolittle “lived 
up to his name pretty well” during the 
beginning of his high school days, once 
he realized the stiff requirements ahead 
of him in college work, he buckled 
down to hard study in advanced math- 
ematics, chemistry, physics and English 
history. Those who knew him best say 
he was rather a quiet fellow, “exceed- 
ingly cautious, and absolutely without 
nerves. 

In some of Jimmy’s classes was a girl 
a Daniels, an attractive, 
talented young woman who had won 
the highest school office a girl could 
have: secretary of the student body. 
sre! spotted her early and never 
ooked elsewhere. She stood beside hor 
husband when Presiden: Roosevelt 
pinned the Congressional medal on 
Brig. Gen. Doolittle for his spectacular 
success in leading the United States air 
attack on Tokyo, 

Many years after high school days 
were over, when. Lawrence Tibbeit’s 
concert work foreshadowed his stardom 
at the Metropolitan Opera, curiosity led 


Lawrence Tibbett at 18 


Jimmy Doolittle to buy a ticket to one 
of his concerts. 

“I wanted to see if it was the same 
Tibbett kid who was always squawking 
those deep notes around school,” Doo- 
little told Tibbett when they met a 
short while later at a Lambs Club 
gambol in New York. “Boy, you have 
turned out better than I expected!” 

There were many meetings of the 
old school friends after that. Doolittle 
had become famous as a flier, winner 
of many aviation records and prizes. 
The work of both men took them all 
over the country, and their paths fre- 
quently crossed. 

Once, when it appeared Tibbett 
would have to cancel a concert after he 
missed a train connection, Doolittle flew 
him in record time from Dallas to 
St. Louis. 

“I was trying out that ship for the 
first time,” Doolittle admitted happily 
when they had landed from the space- 
hurtling adventure. “I was glad of a 
reason to test her out on full speed—to 
see if everything would hold together.” 


Tatent appears to have been sprin- 
kled heavily among the classroom con- 
temporaries of Doolittle and Tibbett. 

Phyllis Haver became a film star, 
Helen Jerome Eddy a stage actress; 
Fred Horowitz an assistant attorney 
general of the United States; Bobby 
(Irish) Meusel a baseball headliner; 
Paul Williams a colonel in the Army 
Air Corps; Marshall McComb an ap- 
pellate judge; Goodwin Knight a su- 
perior judge. 

Frank Capra, another student of that 
period, became a film director. Lost 
Horizon, which concerns the mythical 
kingdom of Shangri-La, was one of his 
finest pictures. 

Occasionally, when busy lives permit, 
the old crowd has a school reunion, to 
turn back the calendar. a quarter of a 
century. And there are always likely 
doings when the “Nightingale” and the 
“Crow” start reminiscing. 
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‘HOW HOLLYWOOD MAKES MOVIES | 


ByALICE E. FIELD 


Vil. Casting the Picture 


SOME one were to ask you what 
kind of motion picture you like best, 
you might not know just how to an- 

swer. But if you were asked what play- 
ers you like best you would know at 
once. Tied in with this is the whole 
star system. Where shall the right 
stories be found for a popular star? And 
where shall the right stars be found for 
a notable story property? “It would not 
be so difficult,” Mr. DeMille once said, 
“if you could choose anyone you want, 
but of course you cannot. A producer 
is limited to the’ stars under contract to 
his studio and to the few available free 
lance players.” 

Question: Are stories usually pur- 
chased with some special star in mind? 

Answer: To some extent, but less so 
today than formerly. It still holds true 
for such players as Bing Crosby, Fred 
Astaire, Bette Davis, Ginger Rogers, 
Judy Garland, Alice Faye and all those 
who have special talents; but the war 
is bringing changes. So many of the 
popular actors have gone to join the 
Army or Navy that it is becoming nec- 
essary to cast the big, 1 age, pic- 
tures with less-known people. 

On the other hand, the stories that 
touch on the war are so dramatic and 
so interesting in themselves that they 
do not need star names to attract at- 
tention. You will be seeing a lot of 
new youngsters in the many musicals 
that are being produced to entertain 
the boys in camps all over the world 
and to bring cheer to the folks at home. 
You will find many fine character actors 
and actresses moving up into more im- 
portant roles; and you will be getting 
acquainted with many new to the 
screen, who have distinguished them- 
selves on the stage in New York and 
in Europe. 

Q. How does the training and selec- 
tion of the film star or featured player 
compare with that of the stage actor? 
And what qualities lead to stardom? 

A. What is required of the motion 
picture star, above all, is that he make 
us feel that he fits the part, that-he 
is genuine, not acting. The players who 
come to pictures from the theatre often 
find that difficult. They find must 
forget much of the stage ue 
they have learned, they must lower 


Brian Donlevy is a featured player who portrays many pean 5 ecm 
In Wake Island he plays the part of a Marine commander, Albert r 


’ 


shown with Donlevy in this scene, is cast as a tough civilian engineer. 


their voices, cut out much of the “busi- 


ness” of acting and learn to be natural.. 


Then, too, they find that they cannot 
play so many different kinds of roles. 
They must more or less fit the char- 
acters they play. 

When we come to the featured play- 
ers or character actors, we find more 
leeway in roles. Brian Donlevy may .be 
the villain or he may be the gallant 
commander of the Marines in Wake 
Island. Thomas Mitchell may be a cut- 
throat pirate or a gentle philosopher; 
Akim Tamiroff likes nothing better than 
to get behind a good bushy beard and 
do a bit part so well that he steals 
the show. There are only about sixty- 
five stars all told; and there are some 
1500 of these character actors and 
actresses. They are the backbone ot the 
industry, adding quality and reality to 
all] good pictures. 

It would be hard to say just what 
qualities lead to stardom. Glamour? 
Once in a while. Beauty? Not essential. 
Something you cannot describe or ana- 
lyze but which you feel. A winning per- 
sonality which makes the millions eager 
to see and hear that person again and 
again. Will. Rogers and Marie Dressler 
were stars. The younger players learn 
that they must add Read work, per- 
sistence and determination to the quali- 
ties they possess. A good education is 
an asset; so is a well-trained voice, good 
diction and poise. Some talent in music 
or dancing helps, but all is in vain 
without t intangible “something” 
that als to the public. 

Q. casting of the stars and fea- 
tured players then, is the big fob in 


‘see filmed and 


giving reality to a picture. What about 
the extras or atmosphere players? 

A. They form the third important 
group in casting a picture. There are 
some six thousand registered extra 
players, or “talent players” as Orson 
Welles calls them. They are selected 
purely for ayer. All get. their calls 
through an office called “Central Cast- 
ing.” Here two great streams of traf- 
fic meet: The studios call in on tele- 
type machines to place their orders for 
the next day; the players call in through 
a special telephone system to say they 
want work. 

Here are examples ‘of calls received 
and filled on a recent day: 20 men, 
guerrilla types; 16 men, English Cock- 
ney types; 44 older men to be fitted as 
senators and statesmen; a large group 
of mixed peasant types, etc. Children 
are placed by a special department. 


Class Assignment: Comment on 4 
a in five pictures you have enjoy: 
Would you have preferred other players in 
the roles? If so, tell why. 

Make a list of five of your favorite stars, 
together with pictures in which you have 
liked them best. Have you seen them in 
eo in which you thought they -were 

adly cast? If so, explain why. 

Make a list of players who have recently 
come to the screen from the stage. 

’ List as many film stars as possible who 
have had their training entirely in a 
How do they compare with those have 
had stage training 

Select a favorite story you would like to 
cast it. : 


COMING: The Art Director Visualizes 
the Setting 
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VIDENCE continues to arrive in 
the Round Table mailbag that 
young people today follow adults in 
thinking less about themselves and 
more about world-wide problems. 
Our contributions this week touch 
these problems with imagination and 
dignity as well as with genuine feel- 


ing. 
Refugee Road 


Countless numbers have plodded over 
this road, 

Some never reaching the end, 

Not caring. 

They have seen their houses shattered 
by bombs, 

They have seen their sons fall at their 
side; 

Life does not matter. 

Endlessly they trudge onward with 
their clothes on their backs and a 
cold thin hand clutching about their 
necks, 

Pallid faces and listless eyes turn up- 
wards, 

As & low droning reaches their ears. 

How well they know that sound! 

Mechanically they run for the nearest 
ditch or tree. 

Down swoop the birds of war, ee 
forth a deadly fire on the huddl 
forms. : 

Curse the evil soul that drives them! 

They have ruined their homes, killed 
their sons. 

Can they never be satisfied! 

The planes are gone. 

Night falls swiftly. 

Once more the huddled forms cover 
the ground, 

This time in sleep, 

Dreamless sleep. 

Pete Brown, 14 


Centralia (Illinois) High Schoo! 


Grace Seiler, Teacher 


You Shall Not Forget Me 


I play the role of a magnificent inter- 
e in time. 
I stood in the crow’s nest of the May- 
flower on her first trip over. 


I carried a musket in the American, 


Revolution. 
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As John Hancock placed his signature 
on the Declaration of Independefice, 

I looked on. 

I was there when Patrick Henry 
shouted: 

“Give me liberty or give me death!” 

I paced the floor beside Abe Lincoln 
when he wrote the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 

Yes, wherever momentous things take 
place, 

I am there. 

I am a challenge, a challenge that must 
be met, 

Because if I am forsaken now all these 
great memories will recede into the 
world of the forgotten. 

You do not dare to forget me, for if 
you do all faith in democracy will 
be lost. 

I am the rock on which that faith is 
founded. 

I am the Past! ey 

Jane Adair, 16 


Burbank (Calif.) High School 
Miss Brockman, Teacher 


Flag Salute 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 

Allegiance to what? 

To a symbol. A symbol of America. 

A _— of grain fields and apple or- 
chards, 

Of corner drugstores and the White 
House, 

Of Concord and Robert E. Lee, 

Of inalienable rights which mean 


. Liberty, equality, freedom and justice. 


TO THE FLAG OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

To a banner of red, white and blue 

The colors are everywhere, 

In victory gardens, 

Shining through the stanzas of “Amer- 


ica, 
Enveloping the islands of the Philip- 
pines 
In a three-colored haze standing for 


courage. 


AND THE REPUBLIC FOR WHICH 
WHICH IT STANDS 

Wherever it is, 

A republic that General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur stands for, and Captain Colip 


i 
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A republic that Paul Robeson sings for ' 
And Joe Louis fights for, 

Where. apple pie is the favorite dessert 
From Fort Lewis to Fort Bragg, 

And girls rivet bombers 

From Santa Monica to Newport News. 


ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE 

From Miami to Sitka, 

From the Rose Bow] to the Orange ; 
Bowl, 

From 1776 to 1942, 

From the Articles of Confederation 

To the Lend-Lease Act. 


WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR 
ALL 

For the Goldbergs and the Raskowitzes, 

For the Jorgensens and Sin Foos, 

From Bataan to the Statue of Liberty, 

From the draftees to the gobs, 

For the brown-skinned, the yellow- 
skinned, the white-skinned, 

For you, for me, 

For Americans everywhere. 


Glenna Finley, 16 
Roosevelt High School 
Seattle, Washington 
F. J. Greaves, Teacher 


The Winds 
Howling, howling, like the sound of a 


wolf, 

Wailing, wailing, across the world’s 
roof, 

Crying, crying, as a mother over a lost 
c > 

Roaring, roaring, like a lion so wild, 

Mad, mad, like this world of ours, 

Sad, sad, like the God above who sor- 
rows endless hours, 

Weeping, weeping, as mourners over 
graves, 

Are the winds, Oh the winds, blowing, 
blowing, 

Above the world’s twisted ways. 


John Duffy, 15 


Morris High School 
New York, N.Y. 
Charles G. Spiegler, Teacher 





CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poet: adapted to our page 
mgth. Maierial submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 


After you've read the rs “The Fourth Love,” check 
you think describe Lemue 


characteristics below whic 
(Hint: there are five.) 


a. bashful d. bad-tempered 
b. bold e. affectionate 
e. imaginative f. quiet 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Some of these statements are true; some are false; all are 
concerned with “Boyhood of a Flier.” Circle the letter T for 
true statements, or the letter F for false ones. 

1. T F Both Lawrence Tibbett and Jimmy Doolittle at- 
tended Manual Arts High School in Los Angeles 25 years ago. 

2. T F The two boys’ interests lay ely in the same 
activities. 

8. T F Jimmy Doolittle’s wife also attended Manual. 

4. T F Doolittle never studied hard in school. 

_ 5. T F Doolittle and Tibbett are the only members of their 
class who became famous. 


il. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Perhaps you're thinking of writing an essay for the 
Scholastic Awards this year a date March 25). If so, 
you will certainly want to read Belle McKenzie’s article on 
that topic. When you have read it, underline the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in each of the following sentences: 

1. It is (a) better; (b) harder; (c) more risky to write about 
things you know than about things you have imagined. 

2. The secret of making your writing convincing is in (a) 
always trying to achieve an effect; (b) being sure to point a 
moral; (c) oe DET the details of your experience. 

8. One should think as he writes: (a) “Am I surprising the 
teacher with my vocabulary?” (b) “Am I saying this in such a 
way that my friends will get the point?” (c) “Have I used 
enough adjectives?” 

4. One of the functions of an essay is (a) to help others 
interpret their experiences; (b) to show off the author's wit; (c) 
to pave the way for writing a short story. 

. Descriptions are (a) absolutely vital; (b) sometimes help- 
ful; (c) definitely harmful to an essay. 


‘Y EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: 

1. Do you think there is any difference between Lemuel, of 
“The Fourth Love,” and the average fourteen-year-old boy of 
your acquaintance? If so, what difference? 

2. o is your favorite character actor or actress? Why do 
you like him or her especially well? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a book report similar to those in “Chats About 
Books,” on a book you have read recently.Keep it brief. 

2. Did you ever try to make a Lng, come true by giving it 
a certain amount of time in which to happen? Or say a ae 
“spell” to yourself to ward off evil? Most young people, like 
yg have tried. it. Is it sensible? Write what you think 
about it. 

8. Make a list of some of the details which belong to your own 


g talkative 
. respectful 


| private impression of winter. Use the stanzas from “Snow-Bound 


as a jumping-off point. 


‘ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE — 


THE LITTLE WORD THAT ISN’T THERE! 
By E. J. Neumayer and E. J. Rutan 


A word is missing in each sentence—in this case it’s 
noun or pronoun. Find where each word is missing. See ho 
many different words will fit. 


BIG CHANCE! 


Bill was certain that would play in the 
He was the player that the not 
the started, Bill was on the 
waiting for to play. He 
As the went on, player 
which knew was his 


feet and grabbed a helmet. But 
“Bill, lend Butch your pants! His are torn!” 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


From the following list find the right word for each blank. 
(a-d are from “Boyhood of a Flier”; e-i from “Chats about 
New Books”; j-n from “Round Table.”) 

a. agile . k. listless 

b. gangling 1. interlude 

c. contemporaries m. momentous 

d. reminiscing impulsi n. 

e. memorable 


1. The soldier's 
prison camp. 

2. December 7 is a _____— date for all Americans, 

8. Joe’s ________ manner makes people think he is lazy. 

4. Sandpipers dart along the beach as the waves ——_—_—_—_— 
from the here 

5. A paratrooper must be quick and 
ments. 

6. The decision to enlist is a 
year-old. 

7. Today we honor many composers who in their lifetime 
failed to win oe from their 

8. When traveling, Prince Henry used the —__——_——- of Mr. 
Hawkes. ; 

9. War workers profit by an occasional of relaxa- 
tion. 

10. When two old alumni meet, they generally start —_——_ 
about their school days. 

11. An —_______ person often acts without thinking. 

12. Although a shy, boy, Lincoln won respect by 
his courage and honesty. 

18. The Nazi system of —____——. ‘has cost the lives of 
thousands of-innocent people. 

14. By radio the news of victory can be flashed 
to all parts of the world. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


couchant (kouch ant). Lying down. : ; 
a (&b 5 lish iim ist). One advocating the abolition of 
very. 
agitator (ijt 5 tte). One who stirs up tlesise foe sbdtal change. 
geyser (gi ser). Technically, a spout of heated water and 
steam; , any spout of water or other liqui 
( First three words from “Poems to Remember.” one from 
“Chats About New Books.”) 


face told of long months in a 


in his move- 


one for an eighteen- 
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SHORT STORY 25 


Lemuel had been in love before, but nothing 
like the way he felt—and acted—when that 
shy girl, Amanda, showed up on the farm 


THE FOURTH LOVE 


* Raper Lemuel, the boy from the city who spent a wonderful summer 

and an equally wonderful winter visiting his relatives on their Ohio 
farm? You met him in these pages last year, in a chapter reprinted from 
Jake Falstaff's book The Big Snow, and the year before that in a story 
reprinted from Jacoby’s Corners, by the same author. Now here he is again, 
still in Ohio, and still visiting. This time he is staying with his cousin 
Barbara and her husband Ora. Our excerpt is taken from Mr. Falstaff’s 
book, Come Back to Wayne County, just published by Houghton Mifflin. 


OVE comes to a fourteen-year-old 
boy the way spring comes to the 
world. He watches for-it; stays on 

the alert; is vigilant for signs. Yet it 
comes without his seeing it. Suddenly, 
one day, it is there, existent and estab- 
lished. 

Amanda Stuver’s people lived four 
miles away, and it was her first job 
away from home. (In that time, parents 
sent their daughters out to work for 
their neighbors, because it was an ac- 
cepted fact that a daughter cannot learn 
at home how to_be a housewife. ) 

Amanda was a shy girl. She had a 
characteristic which belongs to some 
shy girls; you might see her for weeks 
and never think of her looks at all; 
then, all at once, you would think she 
was the most beautiful girl in the world. 

At first, Lemuel resented her being 
there. Then her shyness woke‘ his sym- 


pathy. There is no stronger fellowship 
than that of the shy. 

All the while, he wondered whether 
he would fall in love with her. He 
watched himself for signs. And all at 
once he was in love. 

Lemuel was in the haymow. The big 
door at the gable-end was open to give 
the new hay plenty of air. Through the 
door Lemuel saw Amanda at the cistern 
pump, drawing a bucket of water. 
You'd have thought he saw a rattle- 
snake coiled behind her, or a mad dog 
about to charge. ; 

He went down the ladder like a fire- 
man. He tore around the corner of the 
feeding aisle leaning at an angle. He 
made the two hundred yards from the 
house to the barn in. track-meet time. 

He got to the cistern in time to carry 
the water for her. Before he returned 
to the barn, he filled the reservoir. 


At the supper table, he suddenly 
sank into a sort of stupor. 

His mouth was open and he had a 
forkload of ham on the way. Midway 
between his mouth and the plate, the 
fork stopped and stayed suspended. 

Ora Nooked at Lemuel. Then he 
looked at Barbara. Then both of them 
looked at Lemuel. 

Ora’s eyes twinkled and he opened 
his mouth to say something jocular. 
Barbara shook her head. Ora took a 
drink of water. When he set the glass 
down, Lemuel jumped as if the faint 
thump had been a pistol shot. He began 
eating very fast. 

After supper, Ora put the coffee- 
grinder on the table and set about the 


- work of taking it apart and fixing what 


was wrong with it. 

Amanda and Barbara washed the 
dishes. Lemuel held the baby. The 
baby had hold of Lemuel’s nose and 
seemed happy. 

Lemuel followed Amanda with his 
eyes, which were open wider than 
usual and very mellow. 

A verse he had heard his mother read 
kept going back and forth in his head. 
‘Shy one, shy one, shy one of my 

heart—” 

Tears came to Lemuel’s eyes. Love 
and tenderness turned his heart to 
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water. He handed the baby over to 
Ora and went outside. When he got 
outside, he ran as hard as he could. 
° ° o 

' Amanda Stuver came from a stern 
line. Her male ancestors were sober, 
diligent men who'did not spare them- 
selves or their families. Their word was 
law and they ruled their households 
down to the smallest detail. 

Her female ancestors wer: women 
whom these men married either be- 
cause they were docile or because they 
were vivacious. The unruliness of a vi- 
vacious woman is a challenge to a stern 
man. In their -middle. years these 
women lived in a stupor of drudgery. 
In their old age (unless they died and 
were replaced by second wives or third 
wives) they became either mild and 
placid, or gaunt and fierce. 

There were no trees around the Stu- 
ver house, though it had stood beyond 
a hundred years. The Stuver men did 
not approve of the comforts of shade 
or the fripperies of decoration. There 
was no flower garden. A bed of bleed- 
ing-hearts — by oae of the viva- 
cious grandmothers in her first year of 
marriage kept on blooming beside the 
smokehouse, but the flowers were 
neither tended nor picked. 

The: day before Amanda went to 
Ora’s house to be the hired girl she 
didn’t know she was going. She didn’t 
know what was going to happen to her, 
but she knew something was in the air, 
because now and again she caught her 
mother looking at her compassionately. 

With faint trouble at the back of her 
mind, she wondered whether she had 
unwittingly done a wrong and was to be 

unished for it. Patiently she waited to 
earn what was to befall. The docility 
which she had been taught was deep. 
She was not even very curious. 

At the supper table her father sud- 
denly said, “Alvah!” 

The oldest boy of those still at home 
put down his fork and tried to think 
what he had done wrong. He poner 
of several things before he realized that 
he had been eating with his elbow 
propped on the table. 

That was characteristic of the father. 
He called his children to order and left 
it up to them to figure out what had 
displeased him. If they could not think 
of it, and the error continued, he 
whipped them. After whipping them he 
told them what-the wrong had been. 

When young Alvah had corrected his 
table manners, Mr. Stuver turned to 
Amanda. 

“Amanda,” he said, “tomorrow morn- 
ing you will go to work at Ora Weiler’s. 
Be ready when I start to town.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Amanda, The other 
children all showed their astonishment. 
Little Jacob, who always hung at her 
heels and had to sleep with her when 


Jake Falstaff 


ERMAN. FETZER, better known 
by his pseudonym of “Jake Fal- 
staff,” was born in Ohio, and never 


forgot his boyhood in that rich and | 


beautiful farming country. The Mid- 
dle West got into his bones. He once 
said of himself, “I elected, in the 
wisdom of my youth, to be a peasant. 
Less of my peasanthood than you 
might imagine has been stripped 
from me.” : 

Jake Falstaff’s literary career began 
when he burst into print in the 
Akron Times at the age of 16, and 
ended tragically with his death at 35. 
During his short life as a newspaper 
man he was everything from carrier 
boy to managing editor, won fame 
for his “Pippins and Cheese” column 
in the Cleveland and Akron papers, 
and published two books, Reni 
Kugel, and The Book of Rabelais. 
The three Lemuel books have all 
appeared since his death. 


he was sick or scared at night, began 


to screw up his face. 


“Jacob!” said his father. The little 
boy tried, but his fear of his father only 
made him more upset inside. He began 
to blubber, 

“March to bed,” his father said. “Eat, 
the rest of you.” 

Jacob went upstairs, undressed, and 
went sobbing to bed. After she had 
finished the dishes, Amanda lay beside 
him until he cried himself to sleep. 
Then she helped her mother put her 
clothes in a joes bag. . 

In the morning Amanda woke, at 
three-thirty. This was a half-hour be- 
fore the time of her father’s punctual 
wakening; a half-hour before he called 





SHORT STORY 


out, in sharp syllables, the names of his 
— summoning them out of 


Amanda lay a while and watched the 
blue square of moonlight which was 
thrown out of kilter at the corner of 
the bureau. Her sister Sarah breathed 
ev in —— beside her, blow- 
in r breath throu ips. 
Ananda head felt el cP ga 
was lying on the very edge of the pil- 
the pillow under it, It was wet. She had 
ied in her sleep. 

Sud the world seemed a strange 
and f place, and the house with _ 
no trees around it seemed to be the one 
place of safety. _ 

She heard mother stir. The white 
balk of her mother’s nightgown moved 
through the moonbeam. Amanda iay 
still, yher eyes closed. Her mother 
stroked her hair, lightly. A peace came 
into Amanda’s heart. She lay still, and 
her mother went back to her bed. She 
did not think that she was going to 
sleep, but the next moment she heard 
her father calling, “Maw! Alvah! Car]! 
Jason! Sarah! Esther! Jacob!” He did 
not call Amanda’s name. Already, she 
was no longer a member of his family. 

Sarah was sitting on the edge of the 
bed, sound asleep. Every morning she 
sat up before she woke up. 

ile Amanda hel her mother 
build a fire in the kitchen stove, they 
were alone together for a few minutes. 

“Barbara is a good woman,” Mrs. 
Stuver said. “I would not have let him 


‘send you to a mean woman. You and 


Barbara will get along fine together. 
She minds me of Homer's Dessie. Yes. 
Very fine.” She talked as if she were 
reassuring herself. 

While Mrs. Stuver went out to help 
with the milking, Amanda, for the last 
time, fried the potatoes and the ham 
and broke the eggs into the mixing 
bowl ready to be put into the spider 
when her father started tow the 
house. Suddenly it occurred to her that 
she would no longer be under her 
father’s orders. 

Birds were singing exuberantly when 
Amanda and her father rode down the 
= on the spring-seat of the Stude- 

aker wagon. She could see Ora’s place 
off in the distance.. Her father had not 
yet said anything. Now he began to 
speak. 

“You are supposed t& mind Ora and 
Barbara the same way you mind me,” 
he said, without preamble. “Their or- 
ders are my orders. You'll be homesick 
the first couple of days. You are not 
supposed to_come running to me. After 
a month, you can come some Sunday, if 
they can spare you. Wait for them to 
offer. : 

“Your pay is one hundred and fifty 

(Continued on page 36) 
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TTENTION, all young men 17 to 
22 years of age! 

Are you wondering whether you 

will be permitted to go on to college 

when you are graduated from high 

school next month or in the spring? The 

Army and Navy have just announced a 

plan that will permit young men, who 

enlist or are drafted, to go to college 
for special training. 

Under the new plan, the Army and 
Navy will sign contracts with selected 
colleges and universities to furnish in- 
struction in courses fixed by the armed 
services. It is estimated that 250,000 
young men, and 200 to 300 colleges 
and universities will be involved in this 
training plan. The colleges will soon be 
selected, and are likely to include most 
of the largest and best-known institu- 
tions. ; 

The colleges will also supply housing 
and eating facilities for the Army-Navy 
students, who will wear uniforms, draw 
Army or Navy pay, and be subject to 
“general military discipline” while in 
school. 


The Army's Program 


The se of the new plan is to 
supply be Army’s need for the special- 
ized technical training of soldiers on 
active duty. After training, the student 
may be assigned for further training in 
an officer candidate school, may be 
recommended for appointment as a 
technical non-commissioned officer, or 
even be detailed for “very advanced 
technical training,” both in gnd out of 
the Army. 

How do you qualify for training? The 
selection of soldiers for such training 
will be made from men who have al- 
ready enlisted and have completed 13 
weeks of basic military training. sn 
must apply in advance for the special- 
ized course, and arrangements for =p 
plication will probably be made while 
many are still in high school. For this 
special training, the Army will take only 
enlisted men under 22 years of age. It 
is expected to run its schools like minia- 
ture- West Points, with length of train- 


ing varying according to the subject. ~ 


Courses to be studied. Appropriate 
courses will be fixed by the Army after 
consultation with the U. S. ce of 
Education and the American Council on 
Education. These courses will prepare 
the student for the particular technical 
services needed by the Army's branches, 
such as air force, ordnance, signal 
corps, etc. 

Pre-induction courses. The War De- 
partment already has sent to the prin- 
cipals of 50,000 public, private, and 
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Of Great Interest to High School Boys 


parochial schools the outlines of five 
new courses which can be taken by 
high school students before they enter 
the Army. 

Each course will equip you with 
knowledge valuable in fillin many of 
the important technical jobs of the 
Army. For example, the ninety-hour 
cotrse in fundamentals of electricity 


will provide basic knowledge for 151 ° 


Army assignments such as chief tele- 
graph operator, field lineman, radio 
operator, and bombsight mechanic. 

Many high schools already are con- 
ducting similar courses and some have 
incorporated such training in the High 
School Vietory Corps program. 

Changes in’ the present program. 
Rules have been set up whereby medi- 
cal students (including dental and 
veterinary) now in the enlisted reserve 
will be called to active duty at the end 
of the next semester and detailed to 
continue their studies under War De- 
partment contracts. 

Other advanced R.O.T.C. and En- 
listed Reserve students also will be 
taken into the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. 


The Navy‘s Program 


Purpose of the Navy’s program is to 
train officers for the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. .Men will be 
inducted as apprentice seamen or pri- 
vates in-the Ur S. Marine €orps. Both 
the Navy and Army plans will permit 
the selection of the country’s best quali- 
fied young men on a broad democratic 
basis of equal opportunity for all with- 
out regard to the financial resources of 
their families. 

How do-you qualify? The Navy will 
take high school graduates or equally 
qualified students, 17 to 19 years of 
age. While candidates for the Army’s 
training program must take 13 weeks 
of basic training, youths from civilian 
life may be enrolled under the Navy’s 
plan without such training. In addition, 
enlisted men, 17 to 22, who are quali- 
fied and recommended by their com- 
manding officers, are eligible to apply 
for advanced training. . 

Courses of study. The Army program 
ignores all general education (liberal 
arts courses) in favor of straight special- 
ized and technical study. But the Navy 
program calls for a preliminary study by 
all of its students of general subjects 
including history, mathematics, English, 
science, and physical — 

Students who have already covered 





any portion of the prescribed curricu- 
lum and can demonstrate this to the 
satisfaction of the institution they are 
attending will be permitted to make 
substitutions in their program. 
Courses will be from eight to 24 


months, with exceptions for some 
specialists. Each me term will be 
of 16 weeks duration. The Navy warns 
that its study program will be “rigor- 
ous” and says that students who “flunk” 
will go from college into active duty. 
Men assigned to this program are 
eligible for transfer at their own request 
to aviation training. 

Changes in present program. Ar- 
rangements for coordinating existing 
V-1, V-5, V-7, and the Navy Reserve 
Officers Training Corps programs with 
the new program have been made. The 
Navy also announced that it had made 
contracts. with 20 colleges throughout 
the country for ground training for 
aviation cadets. Two hundred cadets 
will report in January to each of the 
Navy Flight Preparatory schools, and 
will be in training for about three 
months. 

Some Final Advice 


Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the 
War Man-Power Commission said the 
WMC was planning ahead so that there 
might be sufficient reserves of college- 
trained manpower. In this connection, 
the WMC has ordered draft boards to 
grant temporary deferments to college 
students and instructors in certain 
medical, engineering and_ technical 
fields. 

Mr. McNutt also urged all male col- 
lege students to remain in school until 
called for military service. He added 
that students in the 18-19-year-cld 

oup should not hesitate to enroll to 

in their college training at this time. 
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Students at High School of Science, 
New York City, check models for 
accuracy. Boys use mass production 
methods to turn out planes quickly. 


“6 IMER, Timer! Hey Joe, see if 
} you can get a timer for mie. I’m 
all ready for an official flight. 

Boy, I rs % my plane makes a record.” 

“All right now, let her go!” Whi-i-i-sh 
~CRASH! 

The scene is any model plane con- 
test; the actor is any new flyer—enthu- 
siastic and hopeful but inexperienced. 

Why the crack-up? The contestant 
has not followed the logical steps of 
proving his plane in advance to make 
sure his flight would have a good 
chance of succeeding. 

The building and flying of model air- 
planes is more than a sport. It’s the first 
step forward into the realm of real-size 
planes. Thousands of high school stu- 
dents all over the country are turning 
mechanical drawing rooms and wood 
shops into hangars for contest meets, 
and club headquarters into centers for 
constructing models for use by the 
armed services. Mites in size, but mighty 
in their eventual results are the ‘sleek- 
winged model planes going out on these 
junior assembly lines. 

The winning model builder of today 
is more than apt to be the flying ace of 
tomorrow. From designing, construct- 
ing, and putting his midget plane 
through its paces in actual flight, the 
modeler comes to understand the basic 
principles involved when a Bell Aira- 
cobra roars through the sky, or a Boeing 
Flying Fortress lifts its giant wings. He 
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No. 14-Air Age Series 
By Willis C. Brown 


Supervisor, Construction of Aircraft Models, 
Beston Public Schools; Author of 
“Airplane Models and Aviation” 


learns to deal with problems of weight, 
stability, and power on a small scale.” 

Yet the builder’s materials are 
cheap and simple. For the beginner, the 
basic m for flying models are 
balsa wood—the strongest wood avail- 
able in proportiori to its weight—tissue 

per, cement, and other simple items 
fike bamboo, and “dope.” Although 
balsa wood is now more difficult to get 
because it must be transported .from 
South America, such substitutes as bass- 
wood may be used. They are heavier 
and harder, and they reduce somewhat 
the flying performance of a model. 

Simplest of all is the solid scale 
model, a non-flying replica of any real- 
size plane. 

First of all come the templates (pat- 
terns) which are outlined on stiff card- 
board. After cutting around the outlines, 
the template is tacked to a wood block 
and the form traced. Next, the builder 
cuts the form out roughly with a jig saw 
preparatory to trimming the shape to its 
proper size with a knife and sandpaper. 
This applies to a solid shape like a fuse- 
lage. The wings are a simpler matter, it 
being necessary only to cut the form 
from a piece of pine or other soft wood 
and finish to shape required. Other 
parts, like the wheels or elevators, are’ 
made in a similar manner and, with the 
application of glue, you have a simple 
solid scale ship. 


The Navy’s Model Aircraft Project 


It is this type of model plane that is 
being made by high school students in 
every state at the request of Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, who last year 
asked American young people to build 
500,000 perfect models for purposes of 
identification and gunnery practice. The 
Army, too, uses such planes in its train- 
ing program. Fifty thousand have been 
furnished to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority for civilian pilot training. Civil- 
ian defense air spotters utilize them to 
learn the silhouette and size of various 
aircraft. Gunners use the models to esti- 
mate a target's distance and speed. They 
can do this because they know all the 
models are built to the same scale (one 
inch to six feet). Thus a-6-inch model, 
seen from near by, looks to the observer 


~ Burbank, Calif., 


MODEE-AIRCRAFT BUILDING 


like a real plane with a wingspread of 
96 feet, flying half a mile away. 

Student response to this Model Air- 
craft Project has been enthusiastic. Over 
400,000 boys and girls in 6,000 schools 
have engaged in plane building since the 
start of the pro last February. The 
Director of odel Aircraft Project is 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, who 
heads up an organization of state direc- 
tors in each of the 48 states, and of 
9,000 instructors in local schools. 

The Navy and Army air authorities 
have been so well ct ery the opr 
cess of the plan and the ity o 
the paler ly roduced, that they have 
now asked Office of Education to 
arrange for the. building of 300,000 ad- 
ditional planes. Twelve thousand pack- 
ages of plans and instructions for the 
new models have been mailed to local 
directors. Each state and each local 
model-building unit (known as Civil Air 
Service Squadrons) is assigned a quota. 
New York State students, for instance, 
were asked to build 60,000 model 

lanes. These original quotas have now 
tis completed. 


From Models to Medals 


Students who take ‘ot in the Model 
Aircraft Project are allowed credit for 
their work toward requirements for 
membership in the Air Service Division 
of the High School Victory~ Corps 
(which has absorbed the former Air 
Training of America). Model 
building has a definite value in the pre- 
flight aeronautics program now avail- 
able in most high schools through the 
cooperation of the Army, the Navy, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Naval Certificates of Award are pre- 
sented to students whose planes meet 
inspection standards. When a student 
has completed one plane approved by 
the local inspection committee, he be- 
comes a Cadet Aircraftsman. By build- 
ing more of them, he progresses through 
higher ranks until he reaches the rank 
of Admiral Aircraftsman, which signifies 
that he has finished 50 approved planes. 
Four boys in the nation have already 
achieved this rank. They are Joe Bashore 
of Wyandotte, Mich.; Bob Pearson of 
Denton, Texas; Eugene Cavadini of 

Charles Lum of 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


When approved, the models are 
shipped to. Navy receiving centers, 


where they are distributed to the train- 
ear They demand careful work- 

ip, and must pass rigid inspection 
for accuracy of scale. they must be 
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miniature ‘duplicates of 50 major ‘pes 
of fighters and bombers used by 

the United Nations and the Axis Powers 
on the various fighting fronts. “Instant 
recognition of a plane, learned from a 
model, may mean the difference be- 
tween life and death for one of ‘our 
pilots and his crew,” says Commissioner 
Wright. 

Many Types of Models 


In the realm of models which actually 
fly, there areas many different designs 
as there are among power planes. First 
is a simple glider model made entirely 
of balsa and launched through the air 
by hand. It is wise for the novice to 
begin with simple indoor models before 
trying the more difficult outdoor types. 

Next come the basic rise-off-ground 
planes with wing and tail sections paper- 
covered on one side, powered by a rub- 
ber strand motor attached to a propeller, 


"and equipped with landing gear. Also 


rubber-powered, but several steps be- 
yond the previous stick model , are 
the built-up fuselage s in which the 
entire body is cover 

Tools used in the construction of 
model airplanes are generally simple 
and cheap. Small jigs and presses for 
bending balsa and wire can be home- 
made by outlining the design of the 
desired part on a small board and driv- 
ing nails along the outline. Razor blades, 
notched or broken and ‘fitted into han- 
dles, can be used for cutting fine parts. 
A good et knife is a fine tool for 
heavier woodwork. Long-nosed pliers 
for bending piano wire oak be used 
for accurate shaping of such parts as 
nose hooks, landing gears, and propeller 
shafts in flying models. An inexpensive 
wood chisel is useful for digging ofit 
cockpits in solid scale models. Other 
accessory tools are wood bits and drills, 
clamps, a machinist’s vise, and a hack- 
saw, : 


Tools for Advanced Students 


For more advanced students many 
ingenious tools are available. Small port- 
able belts and discs or drum sanders 
are great time-savers in removing excess 
wood. Many clever jigs, fixtures, and 
holding devices help to cut parts ac- 
curately and with the correct tapering 


” angle. 


Some people who have no trouble 
working on large-scale projects find 
themselves “all thumbs” when they have 
smal] parts to deal with. Parts like an 
air scoop or exhaust pipe may be only 
4 inch long. But they can be made three 
or four in a row, shaping two sides, and 
then cut a and ished. 

On the Navy model planes, no gloss 
finish such as shellac or varnish is 
wanted. The best finish is one that gives 
a uniform dull black appearance. It is 
hard to rub small parts with pumice and 


y tissue or silk. * 











SHORT “STRUNG” 
A Royal Aw Force heevy bomber powered by 
feur redial air-cooled engines. W is manned by 
© crew of seven and con carry « bomb leod of 
eight fons. Gun turrets are mounted in fuseloge 
et front, reer and on top, aft of wing. Span 99° 1", 
Length 87° 3°. 
Identification 

Mid-wing monoplane tapering to reunded tips. 
Nacelles mounted on. wings in swept-beck or- 





«wile “cahats: heel” aqgiearenen. Tek oo 
faces tapered to rounded tips. Single fin-rudder. 














Plan. furnished by Navy for building scale model of Stirling bomber. 


oil, but you can mix your own paint 
from drop black and “japan,” thinned 
with turpentine, sanding the model be- 


* tween coats. Then no rubbing is needed. 


Aside from the opportunity to serve 
his country, the model builder himself 
gains great rewards. Whether he is 
working on military models for the gov- 
ernment or on_ personal a. he 
learns by doing. In addition to develop- 
ing manual dexterity, the builder be- 
comes familiar with blueprints, and 
learns how to‘ reduce or enlarge the 
dimensions of a méchanical drawing 
plan. There are any number of exam- 

les of young people to whom model 

uilding has bathe a solid step to em- 
ployment, scholarships, and even fame. 
I have known several boys personally 
whose interest and accuracy in such 
work helped them to attain success in 
the aviation field. 

One member of a model airplane club 
began winning prizes in scale model 
work at the age of twelve. Soon he was 
winning national honors as a champion 
flyer of mode! planes. He graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology aeronautics course, and en- 
tered a large government testing labora- 


‘tory. As an aeronautical engineer he is 


now conducting flight tests on military 
planes. These tests have been of out- 
standing service in improving the 
Army’s fighting ships. 

Another boy exhibited such perfect 
workmanship on a minute solid-scale 
model that he gained a reputation for 
craftsmanship from coast to coast. The 
result was that one of the largest plane 
manufacturing companies in the country 
placed him in charge of their model de- 
partment, where he supervises the con- 





struction of test models to be used in 
wind tunnels. 

It is universally agreed that model 
aircraft building is the best possible 
training for later employment in some 
phase-of the aircraft industries, civil or 
military. It would be hard to find many 
of today’s foremost aircraft engineers 
who were not first model enthusiasts. 


Opportunity for Girls 


Girls as well as boys are doing their 
part in the model building field, just as 
they, are flying planes be the Ferry 
Command. Because of the manpower 
shortage, young women who have been 
interested in model aircraft activities 
are finding that their experience and 
skill are in demand today. The National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is 
seeking young women as. well as men 
to fill positions in the making of models 
used in research work. 

One thing is clear. America needs the 
services of its model makers, first for 
their contribution of model planes to 
our air men in training, and next as a 
source from which to draw workers 
and fighters already acquainted with 
many phases of aviation. From model 
planes to real planes 

“Tell the kids to get ready for the Air 
Forces. Let's get some action!” That was 
the message to American youth of Jack 
Evans, a brave pilot who lost his life 
with the Flying Tigers in Burma. He 
knew where “getting ready” begins. Jack 
Evans was a model builder long before 


he flew a plane. 





This article is based in part on the 
author’s book, Airplane Models and 
Aviation (D.C. Heath and Co., Boston). 
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11. Surprise Package 


UD dialed the number, then sud- 
h denly changed his mind and 
hung up the phone. What was 
the use? She'd be sure to have a date 
toriight, tomorrow night, Sunday— 
and he’d be darned if he'd ask for a 
date a week ahead! 

There was one thing about Midge, 
though. She never tried to pull “the 
rope trick” and snag you with, “Oh, 
dear, I have a date then! How about 

_next Tuesday?” No, Midge didn’t 
play you for a sucker. She'd say, “I'm 
sorry, Bud. Call me again sometime, 
won't you?” 

Okay, but he’d tried that twice re- 
cently with no success and, sure 
thing, he wasn’t going to be the good 
old Fido type, hanging around wait- 
ing for a pat on the-head. She could 
take it or leave it—and so could hel! 





“H’lo,” Bud mumbled. Boy! This girl 
was in the billion-dollar class. 


Bud wandered into the living room 
and picked up an aviation magazine 
off the table. Oh, well, perhaps an 
evening with a good story was a bet- 
ter idea, anyhow. He'd just settled 
himself on the sofa when the tele- 
phone rang. It was Fred Eubanks. 

“Look, Bud,” Fred began, and Bud 
could tell by the tone of his voice 
what was coming. “I've gotta date 
with Fern tonight, and you know 
how Mrs. Devereaux is about lettin 
her darling daughter go out alone— 

“Save your breath, pal,” Bud put 
in. “Im not on the sucker list for 
any more blind dates. You have to 
be blind and deaf to enjoy ‘em!” 

“But this is a friend of Fern’s—” 

“Yeah, I know her friends! That 
last one could eat a tomato through 
a tennis racket, and the one before 
that said “‘Goody-goody’ sixty five 
times during the evening. I counted 
en!” - 

“But you haven't seen this one and, 
honest, she looks like a million dol- 
lars!” 

“Oh, yeah? You must have gotten 
a double e of Fern that time! 
Tell you what, Fred, Ill take Fern 
and you take the million-dollar 
baby—” 

' “Aw, g° crawl in the woodwork, 
will your This is serious. Look, Ill 
stake the four of us to the movies 





_ of yours, never starts 





and foed afterwards.” Fred paused 
hopefully. “The downtown RKO, at 
that. Grable—” ; 
Bud reconsidered. “Oh, well, may- 
be I can look at Grable and pre- 
tend—” 

“Hope you told ‘em we'd be there 
at seven o'clock,” Bud said, as he 
climbed into Fred’s jalopy. “That gal 
g a bath 
until the time youre supposed to ar- 
rive, and I’m in no mood to listen to - 
old man Devereux deliver another 
lecture on Corporate Taxes tonight. 
Last time, you remember, we missed 
the second show on account of that 
—and having to go across town to 
pick up my charming date,” he 
added bitterly. 

“Don't worry, Joy's already at 
Fern’s—” 

“Joy? Ye. gods, if I'm hooked .for 
a date with a Pollyanna—” 

“Aw, you can’t tell anything by a 
name,” Fred laughed. “Look at Fern, 
look at Thorn Renick or Skinny Wil- 
lis—or Midge!” . 

“Yeah, look at Midge,” Bud re- © 
peated sourly, “dating ev at 
Central. tac beens, Seing so all-fred 
popular isn’t good for some girls. 
They can’t take it!” 

“Funny, I never knew you to take 
an interest in that problem before,” 
Fred said slyly. “What Midge needs, 
my friend, is a good dose of indiffer- 
ence from you. You've been too good 
a sport about a lot of things and, if 
you ask me, it’s indifference Birls 
can't take. Shove in your clutch, boy, 
and change gears!” 


Mas. DEVEREAUX met the boys 
at the door and took them into the 
living room. “Joy's the cutest thing,” 
she purred to Bud. “We'd never met 
her until tonight —her family just 
moved here from Avondale last week 
—but she’s going to Central second 
semester!” 
Bud smiled weakly, but when the 
walked into the room, he snap- 
ped to attention. 
“Hiya, Fellows,” Fern greeted 
them. “Joy, this is Bud Galloway. 
Joy Farquhar. And you know Fred 


“Hello, Bud. Hello, Fred,” Joy said 
easily and smiled. 

“Hilo,”, Bud_mumbled, staring at 
her. Boy! Fred’s million-dollar build- 
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“ 
up had been gross understatement. 
gal was in the billion-dollar 
class. & brunette with wavy hair, 
re e eyes, and a dazzling smile. 
And the way she was-stacked up was. 
something! 

Fred immediately suggested the 
movies and they were soon on their 
way. 

ay, where have you been hid- 
ing Bud asked Joy, as they drove 
off in Fred’s jalopy. 

“Under an old tree trunk on Ep- 
worth Street!” Joy meres “But let's 
not talk about me. Tell me what sort 
of a guy you are.” 

“Oh, just the usual heel, I guess.” 

“Uh-uh.” Joy shook her-head. “I'm 
psychic and I can tell a heel at first 
glance. Come on, Bud, tell me som 
of the things you like—” = 

Bud smiled. “Well, good-looking 
brunettes—” 

“I disagree,” Joy put in, glancin 
at Bud’s oo ez y go for blondsl 
But tell me more—about your inter- 
ests.” 


= 


N EXT to good-looking brunettes—” 
Bud pondered a moment — “well, I 
like Vaughn Monroe, Tschaikowsky, 
books on aviation—in fact, anything 
about aviation.” 

“I knew it! Didn't I tell you I'm 
psychic? The minute I saw you, I 
said to myself, “We'll jive—he’s my 
sort of a guy!’ And now you're nam- 
ing all my favorite fruits!” 

“Why? Are you interested in avia- 
tion?” 

“Am I? My one ambition is to be 
an aviatrix, like Jacqueline Cochran. 
And in music, Tschaikowsky is my 
first choice. You know, I'm really 
more than the serious type. I cant 
understand girls who are always 
talking clothes and gossip and—stuff. 
Now tell me about you—and avia- 
tion.” 

Bud was still unwinding his ambi- 
tions to be a bombardier when they 
arrived downtown and Fred parked - 
the car. In fact, it seemed as if he'd 
just gotten started, and he was sorry 
they were going to the movie —at 
least, he was until they met Midge 
and Gil Donchess in front. of the 
theater. Then-he said, “H’lo, Midge,” 
very indifferently and went on talk- 
ing to Joy, as they walked in. Midge’s 
eyes nearly popped out! 





’ Here are some beautiful capsule criti- 
cisms of plays and movies that Max 
Herzberg collected for his book, Insults 
(The Greystone Press, Inc.) : 

Of an song > egy eee of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin: e dogs were poorly 
supported by the cast.”—Don Herold. 

Of Tyrone Power (the elder) as Cas- 
sius in Julius Caesar: “A set of vocal 
chords wrapped in a_ toga.”—John 
Mason Brown. 

“When Mr. Wilbur calls his play 
Halfway to Hades, he underestimates 
the distance.”—Brooks Atkinson. 


In a Word: 








“I saw a picture called Billy the Kid 
last night. It was so bad the audience 
hissed.the ushers.”—Jimmy Cannon. 

“Perfectly Scandalous was one of 
those plays in which all of the actors 
unfortunately enunciated very clearly.” 
—Robert Benchley. 

Of Fredric March, in The. Bucca- 
neer, “He came in like a lion and went 
out like a ham.”—Frank Nugent. 

“If Booth Had Missed missed so com- 
pletely that the ushers failed to show up 
on the third night.”— George Jean 
Nathan. 








Mext Week: Double Trouble. 





Mary Anni a “sharpie” 


whose clothes are debonair. 


They're fitted well and bandbox fresh 


from toes to shining hair. 


Sweaters and pearls, strollers and socks 
... it's these she makes her play on. 

For suits and skirts and party clothes 
she picks CROWN Tested* Rayon, 


“Fabrics that /ast,” savs Mary Ann 
“help boister my finances. 


‘They wear well, clean well, hold their 
shape. ..you don’t take any chances. 


And so I wear CROWN Tested fabrics 





for school, for dates, for dances!” 











*All sorts of lovely fabrics, from tweedy weaves to filmy sheers 
in beautiful clothes will be identified by the CROWN Tested 
Tag. The tag tells you whether to wash or dry clean the fabric 

_ and says, “Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly in 
size (2%), color, or texture during a reasonable service life.” 


“CROWN” TESTED 
- RAYON FABRICS 
AMERICAN ‘VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. Lg 
Charlone, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘SCHOLASTIC 
Wartime A wards 


offers $7,085 in cash prizes .. . 
42 Scholarships to Leading Art Schools 





The recent National War Poster ition, 
sponsored by Artists for Victory, the Council 
for Democracy and the Museum of Modern. 
Art brought to light the continued success of 
a former Scholastic Awards winner. — 





HARLES CLEMENT who designed the above poster was 
a prize-winner in the 1941 Scholastic Exhibit at R. H. 
Macy & Co. under the auspices of Scholastic Magazine. 
Clement was a senior at Lynbrook High School, Long Island, at 
the time, and won a scholarship to the New York School of Pro- 
fessional Arts. The poignant drama expressed in this poster bears 
mute promise that we may continue to expect great things from 
Awards winner Charles Clement. This poster is an example of 
the type of entry we are eagerly anticipating . . . and which you 
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Poster by Charles Clement, former Scholastic Awards Winner 


HIS year, more than ever before, 

America needs Art. Needs release 

for pent-up emotions. Latent tal- 
ent can be turned to worthwhile en- 
deavor, and at the same time become a 
vital contribution to the war effort. 

The 1943 Scholastic Awards has been 
planned around the war, and every 
media listed under Art Classifications 
presents an opportunity to show what 
we are fighting for in this War for 
Freedom. 

In Costume Design, for instance, 
students are asked to keep in mind the 
style and fabric limitations as set forth 
by the War Production Board. This in- 
formation may be had by dropping a 
card to Nina Smithdeal, Assistant, 
Clothing Section, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. In addition 
to the division for original design, there 
is a separate classification for the de- 
signing of a garment using an adult’s 
old suit, ‘coat or dress. This is patriotic, 
as well as creative, and should ‘chal- 
lenge the genius of young designers. 

Advertising Art and Photography also 
offer a splendid opportunity to portra 
the war effort on the home front, with 
such activities as Red Cross, USO, Air 
Raid Centers, United Nations and 
many, many other vital subjects. Youth 
in today’s Art classes can truly make a 
contribution to the war éffort. Since 


you can’t shoulder a gun, muster your. 


paint brush. Let your canvas be your 


battle ground. Let the deeds of Uncle 
Sam’s noble fighting men inspire you to 
portray the value of the American way 
of life. DRAW FOR VICTORY! 
Literary Division . . . offering the 
young writer a chance to portray the 
war effort in poetry, essays, short 
stories and other types of writing. 
Music Division . . . challenging all 
that is creative in the young composer 
. . . looking for original compositions 





American Academy of Art, Chicago 
American School of Design, New York 

Art A A, y of Ci 2, et Ci 7 atl 

Art Career School, New York 

Art Students League of New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo School of Fine Arts, Buffalo 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Pg 
Chicago Professional School of Art, Chicago 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los A 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus Art School, Columbus, Ohio 

Cranbrook Academy.of”Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Da Art Institute, » Ohio 





¥. 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita, Kansas 

E. W. + ae & Son, N. 

Gim 4 ee Padedel ; 

Halle Bros. Co., 

rag McLean : —— oe 

. Bamberger ‘o., Newark, N. J. 
Toe Olle 

Orchard & Wilhelm, Omaha, 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. Y. 


CHECK THESE SCHOLARSHIPS— 


high school artists CAN producel 


with a military air. See Rules Booklet 
for details. 

All divisions are covered in the one 
Rules Booklet. If you live in a territory 
where there is a Regional Exhibit, your 
Art entries must be sent there. Other- 
wise, they should be sent to Pittsburgh 
in time to be in the hands of the jury by 
March 25, 1943, Get your booklet now. 
Follow the rules carefully . . . and 
Good Luck! 





McDowell School, New York, N. Y. 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, Phila- 








Do Not Attempt to Enter ANY Division without first obtaining a Free Rules 
Write for Free Copy to Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, N York, N. Y. 
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SHREDS and. 
PATCHES... 


‘IN/E wore it before and we can 

wear it again!” echoed through. 
the halls of Abraham Lincoln HLS. 
(Brooklyn, N. Y¥.) recently when the 
school put on a Clothes Conservation 
assembly program. 

The program climaxed Clothes~Con- 
servation Week, which was. planned 
by the Sewing department with other 
school departments cooperating. The 
English department wrote news articles, 
short stories, poems and plays, the 
Music department contributed Con- 
servation songs, the Physical Education 
department worked on the design of a 
utility costume to be used for a gym 
suit, the Art department made posters 
and designed a Clothes Conservation 
Corps armband, and the Sewing de- 
partment put their heads and ds 
to work on make-over clothes and the 
use of scraps. 

The main feature of the assembly 
was a play with music, “Count on Me, 
Soldier,” which told the story of fibers 
and the reasons for conservation, and 
dramatized clever make-over ideas. A 
clothes closet served as the setting for 
the transformation of “The Old Worn 
Tuxedo” into a dressy girl’s suit, 
“Mother’s Ancient Evening Gown” into 
a pretty pinafore, last year’s “Easter 
Bonnet” converted into a snappy new 
model, and various other discards 
pieced and patched to look like new. 
The chorus wore* colorful patchwork 
skirts and blouses and their songs, us- 
ing familiar tunes with appropriate 
lyrics, added a gay~note. 

At the conclusion of the play a 
representative of OPA congratulated 
those who had planned and participated 
in the program and accepted a scrap- 
book outline of Clothes Conservation. 
Week, which, might well serve as a 
model for other schools. 














Say It With Music 


There’s a New York drama critic who 
is famous for his acid wit and his in- 
digestion. One evening, before the 
opening of a big show, he unwisely 
packed away a heavy dinner. To make 
his discomfort worse, the show proved 
very bad. Finally a loud burp escaped 
his lips. A pr girl two rows down 
fume and ask litely: “Would you 
mind waiting until you leave the the- 
ttre to write your review?” 















Win 2 Prizes with 
1 Drawing 
The Strathmore Awards are for 
winners in the Art Division of 


Scholastic Awards. These are addi- 
tional awards, not a special contest. 


ist PRIZES-—8$15 
for the winners of any of the lst prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
2nd PRIZES-8$10 
for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd PRIZES-$5 
for the winners of any of the 3rd _ prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
4th PRIZES 
for the winners of any honorable men- 


tion whose work was done on Strath- 
more, a Strathmore Sketch 3lock. 


is part of these 1** Prize 












Costume Designs 


qGoop taste, a sense of design, skill in han- 

dling the medium—these are ingredients of 
a good costume design. But there is another just 
as important: the paper that is “part of the pic- 
ture.” For in the prize-winning designs shown 
above good paper played its part in making a 
good drawing. 


What role is paper playing in your work? Are 
you using the kind that truly reflects your talent 
—and the time and effort you spend on a draw- 
ing? You can work easier, faster, better on 
Strathmore. The interesting textures in Strath- 
more Artist Papers and Boards offer a wide 
selection—to help you make your drawing a bet- 
ter drawing. Write today to Dept. SC-1 for a 
free sample book of the complete line. 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West; Springfield, Massachusetts 








PAPER IS PART @ OF THE PICTURE 











way 





WIN A FLASH AWARD! 


_ The annual National Scholastic pictures taken with a synchronized 
Awards Competition is now under flash. 


We suggest that, if you have been with a Kalart Synchronized Flash 
able to procure flashbulbs from your will receive double prizes. In other 
dealer, you “shoot” with care and words, if you win the First Prize of 
make sure of getting the picture. $25.00 in this Division—and your 
Kalart is sponsoring the Synchro- picture is taken with Kalart—you get 
nized Flash Division, and is offering $50.00! That's worth shooting for. 

a first prize of $25.00, second prize (Kalart extends good wishes and 
$15.00, third prize $10.00 and ten good luck to all entrants. The Kalart 
prizes of $2.50 each, for the best Company Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Focus and flash with KALART! 


Winners whose pictures are taken 


























lt would be nice to have $25.00 to 
Invest in War Bonds and stamps, 
wouldn't it? Or to get that something 
or’other thet you have been wanting 
for so long? 

Here’s how you can do it! First send 
fo the American Crayon Company for 
Winning Art Ideas. It’s Free. After you 
have looked over these suggestions, turn 
In the best piece of work you can to 
the Scholastic Awards competition. The 
American Crayon Company is sp 
ing two of these awards, the Pictoriab 
Award and the Textile Award each 
earrying a first prize of $25 and other 
valuable cash and art material awards. 

This is a real opportunity to get fame 
and cash for your work. But start now 
before it's too late. Send for Winning 
Art Ideas today, then get busy on your 
entry. Your art teacher has complete 
details of the Scholastic Award Contest! 


| PICTORIAL AWARD } 


26 PRIZES—$25 First Prize, $15 
Second Prize, $10 Third Prize, 
10 Fourth Prizes of $2.50 each. 
Duplicate prizes for Groups 1 
and 2. 


| TEXTILE AWARD } 


16 PRIZES—$25 First Prize, $15 
Second Prize, $10 Third Prize, 
5 Fourth Prizes of complete Prang 
Textile Color Kits! Duplicate 
Prizes for Groups 1 and 2. 











For sparkling colorful entries that will 
catch the judges’ eyes, use PRANG Tuned 
Palet Colors 


® PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
®PRANG WATER COLORS 
® Pastello ® Crayonex 
® Crayograph ® Payons 


® Sketcho 
FREE! 


Send for Winning 
Art Ideas Today! 


NEVA ACORN 


YANKEE DOODLE DANDY. 

“(Warner Brothers. Directed by 
Michael Curtiz. Produced by 
Jack L. Warner.) 


gp. rset ig 
served-seat -show attraction, this 
outstanding musical biography is to play lay 
at popular prices for the first time. 

the Bie’ stacy Oh Woe lnte-Gaorge Mt 
Cohan, with James Cagney playing the 
part ¢ of the American showman who 
wrote “Over There.” 

The film sticks fairly close to the facts 
of Cohan’s life. Indeed, Cohan okayed 
the script. The story is told throu 
series of flash-backs, held together by 
the narrative Cohan tells the President 
when he is summoned to the White 
House to receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. We meet his father 
(Walter Huston) and mother (Rose- 
mary DeCamp), we see young Georgie 
as a smart-aleck child of vaudeville per- 
formers, we are introduced to the girl 
(Joan Leslie) who became his wife. 
And through it all, we see America as 
she used to be—from the 1880s, 
— World War I, to the present. 

g and dancing are plentiful, 
with Frances Langford and Irene Man- 
ning to help out. The npc cast 
also includes Richard Whorf, 

Tobias, George Barbier, S. Z. ‘Sakai 
and Walter Catlett. The production is 
lavish and the emotional appeal of 
Cohan’s songs is still tremendous. Above 
all, this movie, with its thoroughly 
American success story and its songs, 
both sentimental and patriotic, will in- 
spire you with a new fee eeling of loyalty 
to the ideals for which we are fighting. 





Movie Check List 


“\“\“(Tops, don’t miss) 

In Which We Serve. Saludos 
Amigos. Casablanca. Journey for 
Margaret. We Are the . Marines. 
Yankee Doodle Da Wake 
Island. The World at War. 


(Worthwhile) 

Life Begins at 8:30. The Hard 
Way. The Avengers. Once Upon a 
Hone . The Road to Morocco. 

~The Black Swan. George W. 
ton Slept Here. Thunder Birds. For 
Me and My Gal. My Sister Eileen. 
Flying Tigers. Moscow Strikes 
Back. 


(So-so) 
You Were Never Lovelier. Who 
Done It? Eyes in the Night. The 


War Against Mrs. Hadley. Spring- 
time in the Rockies. 











16 
CASH 
PRIZES 


National 
Recognition 
 @re waiting 
for your 
PENCIL 
DRAWINGS 
in the 
VENUS SCHOLASTIC 
PENCIL AWARDS 


Ask your art teacher—or 
write to SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE — for a copy 
of the complete Awards 
Rules Booklet. 

More artists, architects, 
engineers and draftsmen 
use Venus. Drawing Pen- 
cils than any other make. 
Try theml 


FENUS 


epee 
AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW YORK 
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The PICK of 


fhe PLAYERS 





All-America Football Consensus 


Scholastic presents the super all- 

America football team of 1942. It’s 
the all-America of all-Americas. We 
don’t do the picking ourselves. 

We take six of the all-America teams 
chosen by the “experts.” Then we count 
noses. The players who receive the most 
votes in each position~- make up the 
super team. (See table below.) 

The past season was one of the 
screwiest in history. Upsets were a dime 
a dozen. The two. most startling rever- 
sals were the drubbing of Boston Col- 
lege by oft-beaten Holy Cross and the 
humbling of the all-powerful Georgia 
outfit by Auburn. 

Football fans can’t say they weren't 
warned. The experts: predicted such 
turning-of-the-tables at the start of the 
season. With so many of their stars en- 
listing in the armed forces) our colleges 
played freshmen for the first time in 
many years. 

Freshmen often make good players 
but, lacking experience, they are unpre- 
dictable. They may go like a house 
afire one game and be all thumbs and 
left feet the following week. 

The general confusion of the season 
is reflected in our selections this year. 
Last season, 23 players got votes for our 
11 positions ae in 1940, only 19 got 
in on the voting. 

This year no fewer than 28 men 
received all- America mention. Of 
these four were unanimous choices— 
Dave Schreiner, Wisconsin, end; Dick 
Wildung, Minnesota, tackle; the great 


Qs again, as is our annual custom. 


Everybody's All-America — and Ours 


“Flat-Foot” Frankie Sinkwich, Georgia, 


halfback; and Mike Holovak, Boston 
College, fullback. 

Frankie and Dick made our team for 
the second year in a row. A third re- 
peater was Bob Dove,- Notre Dame's 
end, who made our team despite the 
fact he polled only two votes, or two 
less than he did last season. 

Some special mention also should go 
to rugged, red-haired Ellis Jones, who 
played right guard on Tulsa’s mighty 
unbeaten team—despite having only one 
arm! He injured his right arm in falling 
from a tree when he was 11] years old. 


Blood poisoning forced doctors to am- ~ 


putate the arm near the shoulder. 

But you can’t keep a red-head down. 
He went out for football as a freshman 
at Abilene, Tex., High School. Hours at 
a time, day after day, he practiced kick- 
ing, blocking, and tackling. He even 
learned to snare a pass. In his junior 
year he was promoted by Coach Dewey 
Mayhew from the scrubs to the first 
team. 

Two years later Ellis made the San 
Angelo, Tex., Junior College eleven. 
Upon coming to Tulsa, he immediately 
won a starting berth on the most power- 
ful team in the school’s history. 

Along with all the upsets last season 
were an unusual number of goofy plays. 
The prize oddity occurred in the Illinois 
upset of Minnesota when the Illini’s all- 
America guard, Alex Agase, scored two 
touchdowns on plays that started with 
the Gophers in possession of the ball. 

(Continued on page 38) 




















































































































































Posi- | United NEA News | Associated | Collier's Look- Final 
tion Press Service Syndicate Press Grant‘d Rice NBC Winner 
End ~ Schreiner Schreiner Schreiner Schreiner Schreiner Schreiner Schreiner 
Wisconsin | Wisconsin | Wisconst Wi Wisconsi Wisconsin | Wisconsin 
Tackle Wildung Wildung Wildung Wm jung Wildung Wildung Wildung 
Minnesota | Minnesota | Minnesota | M Minnesota | Minnesota | Minnesota 
Gund Hardy Hardy Canale Ramsey Houston Taylor Hardy 
Ga. Tech | Ga.Tech |} Boston Col. |Wm.& Mary| Ohio State Stanford Ga. Tech 
Conti Mosel Moseley Dom’novich Dom’novich | Dom’novich | Dom’novich | Dem‘novich 
Yale Yale Alab Alab Alab Alabama | Alabama 
Agase Pregulman Agase Taylor Franks Agase Agase 
Guard | sinois | Michigan |  Illinots Stanford | Michigan | — Illinois Ilinois 
Wistert | Whitmire Wistert Johnson Olds Wistert Wistert 
Tackle | aeichigan | Alabama | Michigan | Kentucky Army Michigan | Michigan 
End Dove Dove Poschner Shaw Currivan Kuczynski Dove 
Notre Dame| Notre Dame| Georgia | Ohio State | Boston Col, | Pennsylvania|Notre Dame’ 
Quarter-| Governali | Hillenbrand | Hillenbrand | Governali | Hillenbrand| Bertelli | Hillenbrand 
back | Columbia | Indiana Indiana Columbia Indiana | Notre Dame| Indiana 
Half. | Sinkwich | Sinkwich | Sinkwich | Sinkwich | Sinkwich | Sinkwich | Sinkwich 
back Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia 
Half. | Hillenbrand Dobbs Dobbs Dobbs Governali Fellows Dobbs 
back | Indiana Tulsa Tulsa © Tulsa Columbia | Fresno State| — Tulsa 
Full- | Holovak | Holovak | “Holovak | Holovak | Holovak | Holovak | Holovak 
back | Boston Col.| Boston Col. | Boston Col, | Boston Col. | Boston Col. | Boston Col. | Beston Col. 








Off to war! 


Ff G foam, cheers and a salute 
.. and this new destroyer slides 
down the ways, off to war. In 
a less exciting way, G-E MAZDA 
Photo lamps arte off to war, too. 


The War Production Board has 
found it necessary to restrict the 
sale of Photoflash and Photoflood 
lamps to press and military pho- 
tographers, those who can extend 
at least an AA-5 priority rating. 
We know that you will approve 
this action in the interest of war- 
time necessity. 
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The Fourth Love 
(Continued) 


dollars a year. You don’t need to w 
about that. I will collect it. You wont 
need any money. They’ve got to pro- 
vide for you.” 

She said, “Yes, papa.” He was silent 
for a while. 

Then he gave her her diploma. 

“You are an obedient girl,” he said. 
It was his highest praise. 

° oO ° 


There was the time that Lemuel was 
kicked by Topsy, the old black mare. 
There was the time his tonsils were re- 
moved, and the time he slipped getting 
over the barbed-wire fence and lai 
his leg open from ankle to groin. 

None of these things hurt him as 
much as a wound which left no mark 
upon him. The worst hurt he got in all 
his life was when another person got 
burnt. 

Amanda was making fried cakes. 
Lemuel was sitting in the kitchen (he 
spent all his spare time there). Sud- 
denly Amanda ‘jum back and put 
the back of her hand to her mouth. She 
uttered a sudden little cry. 

“What’s the matter, what’s the mat- 
ter?” cried Lemuel, leaping to his feet. 

“Some hot grease,” said Amanda. “It 
got on my hand.” 

She put some butter on it. That 
didn’t satisfy Lemuel. He went out into 
the garden and told Barbara. Barbara 
said butter was as good as anything. 
Lemuel-fetched some wool fat from the 
barn. He remembered that the box said 
it was good for burns or galls on man 
or beast. 

When he was still a young man, 
Lemuel sat in a chair and heard a gruff 
doctor (making his voice gruffer than 
ever) tell him that he had only a few 
months to live. That was a sword 
through his heart. But when he reck- 
oned up his life, he told himself that 
the worst pain he had ever felt was 
the agony of the burn on Amanda's 
hand. 

It seemed arch criminality to Lemuel 
that the band was not ar a foot 
in diamecer and put up in a sling. 

That evening Lemuel waited at the 
woodpile. He knew that Amanda would 
come by nen ny Sle gallon can of 
milk that was to be put in the cooling 
trough overnight. 

Ordinarily, he would have hung 
around the house waiting to do that 
errand for her. Tonight, he cheated his 
chivalry in behalf of his stratagems. He 
pretended to be chopping wood, but he 
got little chopping done. 

When Amanda came past, he 
leaped to. attention. He took hold of the 
other handle of the can and helped ‘her 


carry it. y 


you have to g - 
you come in the orchard and let me 
show you the Jersey calf?” 

“That calf,” Lemuel was saying, as 
they sat down on a stack of square tile, 
“is the dumbest calf I ever saw. I never 
saw such a dumb calf. He's awful 
dumb.” 

He was struggling hard to think of 
other things to say. It came harder and 
harder. Finally he simply couldn't. Ten- 





He left her legs uniil last, because 
they were the hardest to curry. 


derness and affection welled up and 
dammed his throat. There is something 
in deep fondness that makes a person 
want to put out his hands and touch 
the object of his love. 

Lemuel took Amanda’s hand. 

“It's the other hand,” she said gently. 

“The other hand?” 

“Where the blister is,” said Amanda. 

* a ° 

Armstrong Creek spread out in the 
bottomlands beyond the sawmill, and 
there were two bridges right close to- 
gether. The south bridge made a low 
ari hollow rumble when anyone drove, 
over. it. The north bridge produced a 


” higher, more clattery sound. 


You could hear the ‘two bridges at 
Ora’s place, over a mile away. You 
could tell which way the rig was going, 
by noticing whether the low or the hi 
rumble came first. And you could tell 
whether it was somebody in a wheeled 
‘vehicle, or somebody on horseback. 

This time it was somebody on horse- 
back coming over from the east. 

“Who would that be?” Ora wondered. 
“It wouldn’t be Glenn Nusbaum, be- 
cause he’s hel, ing the Gre; thrash. 

one 0: R ode 
ss be early this moraine’ have 
brdke something on the 


with horror and wrath, Oddly enough, 
ie first ve ee 
je . It was honest i tion 
ik | rings into the corer the 
zealot w e sees irreverence toward 
his idol. It was the sort of feeling which 
starts holy wars. 

Clyde, it became evi- 
dent, did not have the sacred feeling 
proper toward such a precious creature 
as Amanda. He treated her as if she 
i just any old girl instead of some- 
After having chased’ her around the 
kitchen a couple of times, he aban- 
doned the pursuit and told Ora: “We're 
going to thrash Monday, is what I came 
to tell you. And ‘I'm going to stay all 
day to help you slow-pakes catch up on 
your work. 

In mid-forenoon Amanda brou 
cheese and bread and thir wine to 
field for their lunch. 

“Mandy,” said Clyde, “have you 
caught yourself a feller yet? You better 
look me over. I'm first-class and Boing 
cheap. Thirty days’ free trial. Come 
here and sit on my lap and I'll give you 
a demonstration of how I spoon.” 

Mild, shy Amanda> lau lightly. 
“Nobody home,” she said. agi 

“Why don’t you set your for 
Vision if you won't have me?” Clyde 
pexerend Bede a little Feige og ont 
trigger, but if you gi i e tight 
kin of pea ers he might get so 

ask you to go along 


trying to growl, Sh would have _ 
growl, is voice broke in the 
eal ea , 
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“Say,” said Lemuel, “that'll be swell.” 

Along in the middle of the afternoon, 
Lemuel said to Clyde, “Say, I'lee 
have my mouth set for a big dish of 
that ice cream over at Watts Station.” 

Clyde looked kind of funny. 

“Why don’t we take my horse instead 
of yours?” Lemuel continued. “She’s 
faster than what yours is.” 

“Well-uh,” Clyde said, “I-uh... . 
Well, the truth is, I didn’t know you 
was going along with us.” 

Lemuel felt like a person who has 
just sat down on a chair that’s a foot 
lower than he thought it was. 


He began wondering. If Clyde wasn’t 


figuring on going with him, he must be 
taking somebody else. “With us,” he 
had said. That meant somebody else, 
sure enough. It couldn’t be Ora and 
Barbara, or they'd be going with the 
team in the surrey. 

Lemuel tried his best to keep ‘the 
dread thought from. coming into his 
mind. But finally he had to face it. 
Maybe Clyde was going to ‘take 
Amanda! 

Great bitterness flooded the boy’s 
heart: bitterness at Clyde for trying to 
cut him out; bitterness at himself for 
not finding out about the lawn féte and 
asking Amanda first. 


o e * 


At milking time the next morning, 
Ora heard the milk begin to squirt into 
Lemuel’s pail and then he heard it sud- 
denly stop. There was a long silence. 
Ora got worried. He thought something 
had happened. He got up and went into 
the other stable to see. 

Lemuel was just sitting there, his 
head in the hollow of the Holstein 
cow’s flank, 

“What's wrong?” Ora asked. 


“Nothing,” he said, and began to milk 
real fast. 

He got to the table at noon pretty 
late. rest were very gy. He »put 
stuff on his plate but he didn’t eat it. 
He could not look at Amanda. He was 
afraid he was going to start bawling. 

“What's wrong with you, anyhow?” 
Ora asked. 

“I guess maybe I don’t feel none too 
good,” Lemuel said. But with Ora’s eyes 
on him, Lemuel added briskly, “Well, 
I've got to curry my horse.” 

With his left hand the boy wielded 
the flat brush which a strap held tight 
to his palm. With his right, he handled 
the black-handled comb, consisting of a 
square’ of metal from which rose per- 
pendicular rows of teeth. 

He began at the mare’s head, and 
brushed out her mane until it was 
smooth and shining. Then he did her 
neck. She had a thick coat, and he had 
to bang the currycomb against the wall 
of the stable every few strokes to knock 
off the hair that came out. Now and 
then he took the hair from the brush by 
running the currycomb through it. 

Fanny, the horse, stood placidly. She 
enjoyed the process. She was munching 
a mouthful of hay, her head hung down 
into the manger, and she looked 
dreamily into space. 

As he nosed Lemuel began to prac- 
tice magic. He didn’t wani it to be true 
that Clyde was taking Amanda to the 


_lawn féte. So he said to himself: “Yes, I 


know it’s true. They'll go, and I'll stay 
home.” 

He hoped this charm would succeed, 
somehow. (Even to the extent of its not 
being true in the first place that Clyde 

lanning to take Amanda.) He re- 
membered that Clyde had had a great 
crush on Elsie Himmelreich at Christ- 


mas, and “Ora’s” had still been teasing 
him about Elsie this summer. Then he 
remembered, with a sinking sensation, 
that Elsie was paying a visit to some 
friends in Akron. 

He tried divination. “If Fanny takes 
another bite of hay before I finish her 
neck, they'll ask me to go, too.” He gave 
the neck a great deal of extra time and 
attention, but Fanny didn’t take another 
bite. Lemuel was so exasperated that he 
smacked her one with the currycomb 
and said, “You stubborn old fool!” The 
young mare looked around with mild 
surprise, and took another bite of hay. 

Lemuel was working on her barrel 
and flanks. It was queer to run the 
currycomb over her sides where the 
ribs were close to the skin, because’ it 
seemed as if you would tear the skin, 
but of course you didn’t. 

He left her legs until last, because 
they were the hardest. She didn’t like 
tc have him scrape them, and she tried 
to lift them out of his way. He called 
her an old rip; then, in a way, he 
apologized. 

“Doggone it,” Lemuel said, “if you 
wouldn't heist around that way a fellow 
wouldn’t get so mad at you.” 

, Clyde came into the stable. 


ett <5 . « 
Do me a favor,” he said. “Come on ' 


along tonight.” 

“T don’t want to,” said Lemuel. 

“If you don’t come,” Clyde said, “no- 
body’'ll get to 5 Mandy says she won't 
go unless you do.” 

His face shining like the sun, Lemuel 
put his currying tools away. Then he 
hurried out of the barn. 


Reprinted from. Chapter VII of Come 
Back to Wayne County, by Jake Falstaff, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Co., of 
Boston. Copyright, 1942, by Hazel Fetzer. 
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WINNERS ON TWO FRONTS 
HIGGINS American Drawing Inks .are “first” in designing the 
implements of Victory for the United States and our Allies. 


HIGGINS Eternal Black Writing Ink, 
being a carbon ink, photographs best for 
Se mail. For regular mail and records bomb- WJ 
ing cannot destroy it unless the paper is destroyed. 
Documents written in Eternal Black and badly charred 
or soaked with water or chemicals can be read as long as the sheet holds together. 
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Remember Koritzal 

An Albanian was imprisoned by the 
Italians, but he anno his captors by 
taunting them with “Anyway, the 
Greeks gave you a bashing at Koritza.” 

One day the officer in charge took 
him aside and said, “Look here, if you'll 
a talking like a Greek about Koritza, 
I'll make you an officer in the Italian 


Army. 

The Albanian agreed, received the 
commission, and the next day was con- 
gratulated by Mussolini himself on a 
visit to the camp. “I hope you are 
properly proud of being an officer in 
the Italian Army,” Mussolini said. 

“Yessir,” replied the Albanian, “only 
Till never forget the bashing those 
Greeks gave us at Koritza.” ne 


Secret Cantonment 


__ Some soldiers approached the ticket 
window in the Kansas City Union Sta- 
tion and tried to buy transportation to 


a Southern camp where they had been ~ 


ordered to report. 

None of the ticket agents had ever 
heard of the place, and*railway guides 
and maps failed to show the camp’s 
whereabouts. 


A kindly news service correspondent 


offered to query Washington for the 
soldiers. 

Washington replied: “Sorry. War 
Department says folate of camp is a 
military secret. 

Washington Times Herald 
Downs and Ups 

A Hollywood scribe recently asked 
Sonja Henie how she learned to skate. 

“By getting up every time I fell 
down,” Miss Henie came back. 








Papa Gets Hep 

At the dinner table someone asked: 
Y hc: exactly how many vitamins are 

ere?” 

One of the family obligingly began 
to count them off: “A, B, C, D, E, F, 
Cc” 

At that moment came an interruption 
from father, who up to that point had 
taken no part in the conversation. Sang 
father, lustily: “I’ve got a gal—in Kala- 


mazoo! 
Cleveland Piain Dealer 

















Ben Roth in Skyways 
“This happens every time it rains.” 

















It will pay you—with a better painting 
and a better chance of winning—to use 
Grumbacher Material when you compete 
for the M. Grambacher Memorial Award. 
This famous line of “Pre-tested” Oil colors 
is made in the U. S. A. from linseed oil. 
Every color is tested by experts in actual use 
to ensure the quality which leading artists 
»rely upon. Use Grumbacher oils, brushes 
and canvas panel No. 633—and make 
your next painting your best painting. 


Manutacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St.. New York 


For Everyone {G ] The Outstanding 
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Here’s the material that 
will help you win the 
M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARD 



























tude-of the German people, so he had 
his mustache shaved off and went wan- 
dering through Berlin. He drifted into 
a movie, where the newsreel showing 
began with pictures of Hitler making a 

h, The entire audience stood up 


and gave the Hitler salute. 


Hitler himself, deeply pleased b 
this demonstration, on te only 
son left seated in the theater. The next 
man to him bent down and whispered 
excitedly: “Ach, man, stand up and 
salute! We all feel the same way you 
do, but there’s no looking for 


trouble!” - 
N> ¥. Times Magazine 


Looks It 
Enthusiastic Lecturer: “None of us 
needs to be downhearted. Now, when- 
ever I’m in the dumps I get myself a 
new hat.” ; 
Whisper in the Audience: “So that’s 
where she got it!” 


Riddle Dep‘t 

A telephone operator was having a 
tooth extracted. She didn’t think the 
dentist had made the tooth numb 
enough. What did she say? “Number, 
please.” 
, < Chicago Sun 
Frame-Up 
Bo: “She’s pretty as a picture,” 

Bing: “Nice frame, too.” 


Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 





The Pick of the Players 
(Concluded) 


Alex first stole the ball from Bill 
Daley on the dead run and didn’t stop 
until he~crossed the goal. Then a bad 
snap from-the Gopher center rolled into 
the end zone where Alex flopped on-it 
for another touchdown. 

Another oddity happened in the 
Notre Dame-Great Lakes . Bruce 
Smith, former all-America playing for 
the naval training station, completed a 
pass to himself for a loss of 12 yards! 

It happened this way: In the second 
period Bruce hurled a forward..which 
Murphy of Notre Dame tried to inter- 
cept but instead batted high into the 
air. Smith ran back, ca the ball on 
the fly and was dumped 12 yards back 
of the scrimmage line. — 

Then there was the humorous hand- 
writing incident in the Colorado-Brig- 
ham Young game. Failure to punt had 


cost its - Utah 
gone 
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Editorial | 


- Self-Portrait by YOU 


the November 16 issue of 
| sctotasti we gave a few scattered 
samples of the Fortune Survey 
dealing with the opinions of Ameri- 
can high school students. This sec- 
tion covered such topics as war and 
peace, freedom and security, and 
economie, social, and political prob- 
lems. 

Fortune has now published Part 
II of its high school youth poll. This 
one concerns the more intimate per- 
sonal lives of young people—the 
world of shiek careers, leisure, 
manners, and morals. 

Again we have room for only very 
limited excerpts- from this report of 
what youth is thinking. But if you 
want to see yourself in the mirror, it 
will be worth your while to look up 
the complete surveys in the Decem- 
ber and November issues of Fortune. 

The interviewers took pains to ask 
their questions outside of school, at 
ice cream parlors, juke spots, or 
games, where neither teachers nor 
parents could throw a wet blanket on 
youthful spontaneity, unless by re- 
mote control. The results sound 
sincere and we believe they're pretty 
representative. 

One outstanding impression is that 
the B seni _—— generation are 
highly ambitious, but not very realis- 
tic about how, they are going to 
attain these laudable ambitions. Of 
all students, 58% expect to go on with 
their schooling after high school. 
Most of them want to go to college 
or technical school, although before 
the war only about one-tenth of stu- 
dents managed to get to college. They 
look forward to professional careers 
(36%) in this order: engineering, 
nursing, teaching, arts, medicine, 


law. But_only 8.6% are planning to - 


enter factory work or skilled trades, 
and $.2 farming. This, as Fortune 
points out, doesn’t add up to even a 


skeleton force for an industrial and 
agricultural nation. 

Most boys and girls look down on 
the trades as too monotonous, menial, 
or lacking in opportunity. They 
hanker for what they consider the 
high financial rewards and social 
prestige of the overcrowded profes- 
sions. Ten years from now, the aver- 
age student expects to be earning at 
least $49.81 a week. We don’t want 
to discourage youthful optimism, but 
we believe that too many young peo- 
ple are underestimating the advan- 
tages of industry. The war may 
change a lot of minds about that. 

Both boys and girls show a surpris- 
ing amount of good-natured approval 
of their homes. The majority think 
their fathers and mothers are pretty 
fine people, and few complain of 
harsh parental attitudes. 

What's more, they even like their 
schools. Asked to rate their teachers, 
they classified 52% of all teachers as 
“topflight” and only.27% as “second- 
rate.” The majority of students feel 
that the high schools are doing a sat- 
isfactory job of informing them about 
public affairs and making a living. 

If the estimates of their school- 
mates can be believed, 71% of the 
boys and 63% of the girls indulge in 
“necking” or “smooching” when they 

‘© out on dates. On the same basis, 
drinkin ing is far less frequent, and very 
few students defend the use of 
liquor. Substantial majorities go to 
church regularly and believe in a 
personal God and life after death. 

Of ten qualities most desired in a 
wife or husband, the boys rated the 
following highest: 1. Sense of humor. 
2. Ambition. 3. Brains. 4. Thriftiness. 


_5. Courage. The girls * gectg the 


following virtues in the man they 
would like to marry. 1. Ambition. 
2. Sense of humor. 3. Brains. 4. Cour- 
age. 5. Religious feeling. 








90. Aladin Toa 


























: IS ALL YOU NEED 
TO BUY A SPEED- 
BALL TEXT BOOK. 


This famous 88-page text on lettering 
design and layout will help you with 
Scholastic lettering awards. At all station- 
ery stores, or dealers in artist materials. 


HUNT PEN CO. 57%) 


| PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
IMustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 






































EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Offers a One Year Course for Students in Eye, Ear 
and Throat Nursing. Certificate awarded. $18.00 


per month during course—full maintenance. Positions 
available at end of year. Apply, Supt. of Nurses. 
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writes G.F.N. of Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. : 


Continuing, he says: “At that time as you know every- idea how important communications are to the success of an . 

one was pioneering in what was to become one of the Army. However, ! sfill firid time to work with models and ~ 
greatest hobbies of the years to follow. | became a vic- today upon receiving my latest No. 40 catalogue from 
tim of the very fascinating and educational pastime and Cleveland | was thrilled by its dramatization of a 
1 am still to this day. Today | am involved in the line of models, which | learned years ago to be 
great U. S. Government's educational program—the ‘tops among all of them. Quality in Chaveloné 
U. S. Signal Corps. As one of the many Army Re- _—niodels is not news fo me, having built the scale 
serve Corps Trainee’s Radio Technicians School ! dels of M H d “Pete” Racer— 
am stationed at Lexington, Ky. for my final train- Seversky Pursuit—Hawker "Hurricane—Stinson 
ing. | feel proud to be able to serve my coun- Manoplane and others. They are absolutely the 
“Y in this shy struggle. The public has little best.” 


ESIKORSKY x 
CORSAIR” S 


Claimed to be the fastest standard 
cong engine plane in the world by 
U.S. Navy, estimated to do nearly 

h 








Today’s Pilots 
Started as 
Modelbuilders 


CURTISS P-40 
“TOMAHAWK” 


in the export version of the P-40, which is known 
es the Tomahawk, this design is reputed to equal 
or better the ance of the famous English 
Spitfire. Our model for this design ee eer latest refine- 
England's great night fighter. Employs 8 mounted ma- ments as illustrated above. Due to the 
i thine guns with 10,000 rounds per minute firing power projecting nose, it makes an excellent scale Pose 
—or four 20 m.m. cannons. Our B peg show both model. “Span 28%”. C-D Master Kit SF-77. 
Hy decor = “ae scoop employed in 
o_o a0". ED $300 BIGGEST 50c PLANE IN U. S. 


o**® 




















, 


Unuevally good model of a 2 semetey 
type glider. Patterned.a 
Bowlus. Easily made. 

VE-5018 











? 
OCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 
A super po twin d job, so fast that 
" you don’t hear it man it has passed. ideal for inter- 
fone. bombers because of its high 
and terrific diving power. 
a 384,”. C-D Master Kit SF-85. 





NAZI 3U-878 STUKA 


i, 
“ a 
7 BiGcESsT $1.00 PLANE IN U. 5. BREWSTER “BUFFALO” The dive bomber. weed so widely by the 
q Highly maneuverable — o plane with a climb of 4,000 Nazi Germans all over Evrope, at Crete 








~_ leet per minvte., service 
err, ceiling of 34,000 feet, Span 26%". 
. C-D Master Kit SF-87 


Huge 7 Pt. CONDOR Soarer 
Yow can't get a better design for learn- 
ting principles of advanced soaring 


flight. 
“KR VE-5019. 














NORTH AMERICAN P-51 “MUSTANG” 
‘BELL “AIRACOBRA”’ Called ‘’Mustang by the ae a om Kegel Spon is * 


ich hter. Employed by 
‘The swift flying ‘‘cannon plane’’ that stings Psl. R = the A itt 24 ag : cmt $300 
With the deodliness of a cobra. Doing great ME-109. Span 27 3/16". C-D Kit 

1 


werk over the Solomons. Model has “*Master’’ Kit $F-9 ‘ 
ee roo ane of prototype Si A ‘ * 

cv roug ear Ww a 
Tknifelike flight. . 
‘en's 22420 $300 ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS| ~!X Big 3-Foot Wingspan W 
3 if your dealer can‘t supply you, send check or oS rae coon ae Model 
a ea eee Mialavenn order, a tein my atardignl gmige a seme y ‘ “ft flight program. All Kits are 

SE THI : cor edd 10%, For Parcel Post Special Delivery | - Kin Tor See cutie the 77 wert 

; t 4 T 
HIS COUPON: in'U. S. only, odd 25¢. Ohio residents, add 3% 109 
oe eee ee ne eS a sales tax. All kit contents and prices subject to Kit 1-76 “Airacobra” Kis ¥-85 “Lightaing’ $7150 $50 *y 











: ELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. : change or cancellation without notice. Usual C-D Kit 7-91 “Mustang” 
| 4508C701 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio Signing, Foprtant” gaepentent. These all look like the C-D Master Models of similar 
for C-D Kits and design illustrated on this page. 


og checked below. Please rush. 
() B4—$3.50 ( ) 5019—$1.00 
q?) 174—$1.50 
q) . T76—$1.50 
q) t T77—$1.50 
q) 
q) 
«> 
) 














CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 2 
“World's Largest Makers of Quality Model | NEW No. 40 CATALOG Now READY or 


Aircraft—Since 1919” Models in thrilling action ‘‘shots’’ in various fighting fronts. 
Ne cata before like it. Send 5c for = 
4508C701 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio en ds yor Sere a 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


i“THE MODELS THE MEN IN TI - 





T78—$1.50 
T85—$1.50 
T91—$1.50 











} 
oe ae ae ee ee oe Oe oe ee ee 





